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Object of the Society 




r being evident, from a steady decline oE a proper 
celebration of the National Holidays of the United 
States of America, that popular concern in the 
events and men of the War of the Revolution is 
gradually declining, and that such lack of interest 
is attributable, not so much to the lapse of time and the rapidly - 
increasing flood of immigration from foreign countries as to 
the neglect, on the part of descendants of Revolutionary heroes, 
to perform their duty in keeping before the public mind the 
memory of the services of their ancestors and of the times in 
which they lived; therefore, the Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution has been instituted to perpetuate the memory of the 
men who, in the military, naval and civil service of the Colonies 
and of the Continental Congress, by their acts or counsel, 
achieved the Independence of the country, and to further the 
proper celebration of the anniversaries of the birthday of Wash- 
ington, and of prominent events connected with the War of the 
Revolution; to collect and secure for preservation the rolls, 
records and other documents relating to that period ; to inspire 
the members of the Society with the patriotic spirit of their fore- 
fathers; and to promote the feeling of friendship among them. 
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Proceedings of the Annual Meetit^ 

OF THE 

PENNSYLVANIA 
SOCIETY OF SONS OF THE REVOLUTION 

April 3, 1919 



The thirty-hrst annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Society 
Sons of the Revolution was held in the assembly room of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia, on Thursday, April 3rd, 1919, at 8.15 P. M. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Colonel 
J. Granville Leach. 

Prayer was offered by the Chaplain, Rev. G. Woolsey Hodge, 
S. T. D. 

The ceremony of assembling the colors was performed and 
the color guard dismissed. 

On motion of Theodore M. Etting, Esq., the reading of the 
minutes of the last annual meeting was dispensed with. 

The following report of the Board of Managers was 
presented : 
To the Pennsylvania Society of Sons of the Revolution: 

The Board of Managers has the honor to submit herewith 
its report for the year ending April 3rd, 1919. During the year 
the Board held nine stated meetings and one special meeting. 
At that held April 11th, 1918, Hon. Norris S. Barratt was re- 
elected chairman of the Board. 

In response to the patriotic suggestions of Major Joseph 
A. Steinmetz, offered at the last annual meeting, the following 
letter was sent to the membership at large: 

Philadelphia, April 18, 1918. 
There is plainly manifested throughout our land a serious state ot 
apathy toward our glorious .emblem. No one can walk in our husiness and 
residential sections without noting the shameful neglect in which our flag 
is frequently suffered to be displayed. 
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Can it be an augury that the ardor and patriotism towards our cause 
has cooled when this sacred emblem, symbolic of freedom, is permitted t^ 
so many individuals, associations, corporations and institutions, to be 
exposed in a tattered, element-worn or faded condiUon? 

Should not the loyalty and patriotism of any one exposing a flag in 
such condition be challenged? Is there not pride enough to have a com- 
mittee of dtiiens formed in every community to have all torn and faded 
flags removed; not only the large flags, but also the small ones tacked up 
on work shops, shanties, cornices, etc., even those in the cemeteries where 
they are planted over the graves of soldiers and sailors who fought 
gallantly to preserve intact these very colors? 

As the flag epitomizes for our Army and Navy the high principles 
for which they strive in battle, it certainly is our serious duty to see that, 
ihe "boys" now in the service shall not be grossly insulted by its careless 
display, and that all citizens be required to be more respectful and to 
realize that we are in a war for a cause that should inspire only lofty 
motives and ideals. 

Representatives of our Allied Armies comment caustically on the dis- 
' respect manifested in the display of torn bunting which once represented 
the national colors, the banner of Dawn, that carries a message of hope 
and inspiration to all mankind. 

Should not the press and patriotic societies, especially the Sons of the 
Revolution, throughout our country point out to its citizens the necessity, 
and luge the disinclined, to remove promptly all types of torn, disfigured 
or faded flags, and to dispose properly of the remnants by respectfully 
burning the same? How can any true American citizen read, sing or listen 
to the "Star Spangled Banner" and on his way into his home, or place of 
business, pass by a tattered flag, and still feel that he has "shown his 
colors and will stand by them" as flown over his own premises? 

Will you not do what you can to locally prevent and remedy this abuse 
of the flag? 

Joseph A. Stein metz, 
Claiemce Eaton Schebhebhorn, 
Geobcb Cutebekt Giujufie, 

Commillee. 

Owing to the lack of hotel accommodations in the City of 
Washington, D. C, the adjourned triennial meeting of the 
General Society of Sons of the Revolution was held in Phila- 
delphia, April 19th and 20th, 1918. On April 19th the business 
meeting convened at Congress Hall, Independence Square. By 
request the Color Guard attended, and, after its customary cere- 
mony with the flags, its members acted as ushers, assisting the 
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committee in charge. On the morning of April 20th the dele- 
gates, with other members of the State societies, made an excur- 
sion to Valley Forge, where they inspected the various points 
of historic interest forming a part thereof. At two o'clock in 
the afternoon luncheon was served at the Bellevue-Stratford, 
attended by delegates, members and guests. At Valley Forge 
Hon. James M. Beck delivered an address, and at the luncheon 
an address was delivered by Hon. Hampton L. Carson, both of 
whom are members of the Society. 

The publication of the proceedings of the adjourned tri- 
ennial meeting has been delayed on account of the war; so soon 
as it is received by the Society copies will be forwarded to the 
members. 

At a meeting of the Board, held in May last, it was voted 
that the flags and banners of the Society be permitted to be 
displayed in the rooms of The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania it the receptions held there to the Soldiers, Sailors and 
Marines, under the auspices of the War-Service Committee of 
the Historical Society. Such display was made, the flags and 
banners attracting much interest among the twenty-five thousand 
guests attending the receptions. One of such receptions was 
held November 16th, 1918, at which your Society acted as host, 
on which occasion officers of the Society and the Color Guard 
assisted in receiving. Previous to the address of the evening 
by Rev. Charles Wadsworth, Jr., D.D., the Color Guard marched 
in with the flags and stood around the platform at attention 
during its delivery. The address will appear in your forth- 
coming proceedings. 

At the same meeting, in May, your Board voted an appro- 
priation of $500 to the War Chest Fund. 

The Board, at its meeting in June, passed a motion relieving 
members actively engaged in the military and naval service of 
the United States from the payment of dues during the period 
of the war, and at the same meeting the Board gave its approval 
of the following letter prepared by Judge Barratt, and caused 
2000 copies of the same to be sent to the privates of foreign 
birth in the 315th Infantry, stationed at Camp Meade: 
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Chnila Coitta Hvilwn, LL.D. Rev. Georce WoolMy Hodie, S. T. D. 

Philadelphia, June 25, 19ia 
Dear Sir : 

We are advised you are naturalized and have become a dtiiea of the 
United States. As descendants of men who fought for liberty in the 
American Revolution in 1775-1782, and established this Government, we 
desire to cordially welcome you as a citizen, and cot^ratulate you upon 
becoming one. You have renounced the allegiance that you formerly owed 
to the Government of the country in which you were bom. We hope jrou 
will be a good dtizen of your adopted country, and as an enlisted man of 
the 315th Infantry, under Colonel O. B. Rosenbaum, you will fight for her 
protection and preservation, which means the safety, honor and happiness 
of the people of which you are now one. We are all one brotherhood, 
and you will deserve honor and credit for your work in the army. We are 
proud of you and the 315th Regiment (Philadelphia's own), of which you 
are a part, and we want you to know iL We hope you properly value your 
American citizenship, because it is well worth having. It gives you many 
important rights. We are opposed to autocracy and German ideals as set 
out in this war, and our opposition is undying. That you may absorb the 
American spirit of liberty and do your utmost to win the war for democ- 
racy, so that the world may be safe for decent men and women to live in, 
is the earnest prayer of your feilow-citijens of The Pennsylvania Society 
of Sons of the Revolution. 

By order of the Board of Managers, 

GrMCE ClTTHBERT GiLLESPIE, NOMIS S. BakRATT, 

Secretary. Chairman. 

On June 22nd, I9IS, the Society took part in the dedication 
services in connection with the elegant Choir Stall placed by 
the Society in the Washington Memorial Chapel at Valley Foi^, 
The presentation address was made by William Currie Wilson, 
Esq., a member of the Board. Following the exercises luncheon 
was served on the adjoining grounds. 

On July 4th, I9I8, a delegation of the Society took a promi- 
nent part, by invitation of the city authorities, in the parade of 
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foreign bom residents of Philadelphia, acting as an escort of 
honor at the head of the line immediately after the police band. 
Members of the Color Guard attended, bearing the Sags of the 
Society. On the arrival of the delegation at the point of dis- 
missal of the parade they went directly to the State House to 
receive the delegates representii^ the foreign bom, and were 
afterwards ushered into the Declaration Chamber. Elach of the 
foreign delegation signed what they called a new Declaration 
of Independence, swearing allegiance to this country. The dele- 
gates of this Society who signed as witnesses were: George 
Steptoe Washington, E. T. Stotesbury, Edward S. Sayres, Major 
Henry Reed Hatfield, Charles C. Harrison, LL. D. ; George 
Wharton Pepper, Geoi^ Cuthbert Gillespie, Captain Robert K. 
Cassatt, Thomas Hand Ball, Carl M. Kneass, William Copeland 
Furber and Joseph C. Smith. In addition to the witnesses 
named, five members of the Society of Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, five of the Pennsylvania Society of Colonial 
Dames of America, and several prominent citizens, also signed. 
The occasion was impressive, and moving pictures were taken 
during the ceremony for the Federal Government to be exhibited 
in the principal cities of the allied nations engaged in the war. 

On October 26th, 1918, a delegation of the Society, con- 
sistii^ of Colonel Leach, E. T. Stotesbury, Edward S. Sayres, 
Hon. WiUiam W. Porter, Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., George Steptoe 
Washington, your secretary, together with the following mem- 
bers of the Color Guard: Joseph A. Steinmetz, Lawrence V. 
Boyd, James DeW, Cookman, George A. Davison, Carl M. 
Kneass, Benjamin S. Mechling, William Leverett and Learoyd 
Silvester, attended the ceremonies in Independence Hall in con- 
nection with the convention in session there, which adopted 
a Declaration of Independence of Mid-European Union, com- 
posed of a chain of sections of territory lying between the Baltic, 
the Adriatic and the Black Seas, and representing together more 
than fifty million people. The members of the Color Guard, 
bearing the Societies' flags, grouped on one side of the platform, 
and a dozen or more of the foreign peoples, also bearing flags, 
grouped on the other side, made an effective picture. Your 
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secretary introduced Hon. William W, Porter, one of our mem- 
bers, who made a most interesting address of welcome. Both 
the words of introduction and welcome were later printed and 
sent to the members. After the signing of the Declaration the 
company withdrew to a stand that had been erected in the rear 
of Independence Hall, from which was read the document that 
had just been signed. Much enthusiasm was displayed by the 
vast crowd who had gathered for the occasion. Following the 
reading, addresses were made by representatives of the various 
nations' peoples concerned. At the close of the exercises in 
Independence Square the delegates, with a number of invited 
guests, met at the Bellevue-Stratford, where luncheon was served, 
at which Hon. William W. Porter presided. Addresses were 
made by Hon. John Wanamaker, Mr. Cattell, representing the 
Mayor of the City, and by Dr. Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, who 
has since been chosen President of the new republic, Czecho- 
slovakia (Bohemia). 

The Society has been called upon to mourn the loss of our 
beloved President, Richard McCall Cadwalader, Esq., who died 
December 9th, 1918, after a protracted illness. At the succeeding 
meeting of the Board, Colonel Leach offered a minute on Mr. 
Cadwalader's death, which was adopted, and ordered to be read 
at the annual Church Service, and engrossed and sent to the 
decedent's family. The minute was as follows: 

With profound regret and deep sorrow, the Board of Managers of the 
Pennsylvania Society of Sons of the Revolution learns of the death, on the 
ninth instant, of Richard McCall Cadwalader, Esquire, a founder of the 
Society, Vice-President from its foundation until 1901, and President from 
that year until his death. His loyal devotion, and untiring and unselfish 
service to the Society, commands our recognition, and his intercourse with 
the Board, as well as with the other members of the Society, was marked 
by a courtesy and a kindliness of heart that won for him universal regard. 

An Alumnus of Princeton Collie in 1860, and a graduate of Harvard 
Law School in 1864, he shortly thereafter entered upon the practice of law 
in Philadelphia, and secured and maintained therein an honorable position 
and the high esteem of both Bench and Bar. Inspired by civic pride, and 
evidencing in his own life the high qualities of a long line of distinguished 
forebears, which had caused them to be honored in their day, he gave 
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generously of bis lime and abilities to the promotion of many organizalionj 
devoted to the maintenance and development of the religious, literary, 
historical, financial, and social interests of this community and Common- 
wealth. 

As a Society, we feel it a signal privilege to have had him with us so 
long, and his memory will ever be an inspiration to each and every mem- 
ber, to at least maintain the hi^ degree of patriotism and courage, inflexi- 
ble integrity, steadfast loyalty alike to principle and friend, and generous 
consideration for all, which marked his life. 



On December 15th, 1918, the annua! Church Service of the 
Society was held at 4 o'clock P. M. in Old Christ Church. In 
addition to the commemoration of the encampment of the Amer- 
ican Army at Valley Forge, it was a service of thanskgiving for 
the world's coming peace. The Rev. Henry Martyn Medary, a 
member of the Society, delivered the sermon, and the same will 
appear in your forthcoming proceedings. The occasion was, as 
usual, impressive. The attendance was good, but not so large 
as such occasions demand, which fact leads the Board to urge 
that more members of the Society attend these services, as they 
are one of the most interesting of the functions of the 
organization. 

On January 30th, 1919, a delegation from the Society, con- 
sisting of Harrold E. Gillingham, Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., George 
Cuthbert Gillespie, and the following members of the Color 
Guard: Carl M. Kneass, Lawrence V. Boyd, James DeW,' 
Cookman, John M. Ash, Jr., Jacob G. Morris, William P. Gilpin, 
and John Williams, with seven flags of the Society, took part 
in the march of the boys who returned from the seat of war 
on the "Haverford," from the place of landing to the station at 
Broad and Prime Streets, where they entrained for camp. The 
representatives of our Society were appointed as an escort of 
honor, and immediately preceded the returned soldiers in the 
march. This Society was the only organization in line other 
than the military. Col. John Robertson, the officer in charge, at 
the conclusion of the march thanked your secretary for the part 
taken by the Society. 
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At the meeting of the Board held on January 9th Col. J. 
Granville Leach was unanimously elected President of the 
Society to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Richard M. 
Cadwalader, Esq. 

At the meeting of the Board held in February Col. Asher 
Miner, of Wilkes-Barre, was elected Vice-President to fill the 
vacancy caused by the choice of Colonel Leach to the presidency. 

On February 22nd, 1919, was held the Washington's Birth- 
day Party. On this occasion we united with the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania in giving a reception to the ofliicers of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, stationed at or near 
Philadelphia, as well as to our members. 

Your secretary has sent out a card to ail members requesting 
any information as to their services, if any, durii^ the late war, 
and hopes to have a revised list to be included in the forthcoming 
book of proceedings. 

The following deaths have been reported to the secretary 
during the twelve months, and in reading their names it is 
requested that the members rise out of respect to their memory : 

Dr. William B. Ewbg. July 17, 1917. 
Thonws Roberts, July 20, 1917. 
Hon. William S. Stenger, March 29, 1918. 
Howard D. Schnure, April 4, 1918. 
William H. Barnes, May 5, 1918. 
William H. Ashhurst, May 6, 191& 
Henry Kent, May 7, 1918L 
Henry M. Decbert, May 27, 191& 
Lewis L. Anewalt, June 14, 1918. 
George L. Cutler, July 3, 1918. 
Alexander W. Russell, Jr, August 8, 191& 
Thomas Foster, August 31, 1918. 

Captain Clarence Patlon Freeman (killed ia action), September 30, 
191& 

Sergeant Herbert D. Swearer (IdHed in action), October 1. 1918. 

James L. Pequignot, October 14, 1918. 

Frank S. Usenring, October, 191& 

William C Newell, November 2, 1918. 

Henry Madeira, November 10, 1918. 

Benjamin H. Smith, November 25, 1918. 
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Edmund A. Souder, December 3, 1918. 
Richard M. CadwaUder, December 9, 1918. 
John Sterling Deans, December 16, 1918. 
Clement A. Griscom, December 30, 1918. 
John Atlee, January 9, 1919. 
Hon. John B. McPherson, January 20, 1919. 
James L. Lardner, Januaiy 10, 1919. 
Charles W. Merrill, February 4, 1919. 
Frank R. Sbattuck, February 2b, 1919. 
Charles A. Brinley, March 2, 1919. 

Obituaries of the deceased members will appear in the forth- 
coming book of proceedings. 

The past year, as you will note from this report, has been 
a very unusual one in the history of the Society, and the part 
that this Society has taken in various patriotic affairs has been 
much appreciated. 

The secretary has received a number of publications — histori- 
cal and statistical — from various societies, which he has acknowl- 
edged and reciprocated by sending copies of the book of pro- 
ceedings and other literature issued by this Society. During the 
past year the Board has approved thirty-two (32) proposals for 
membership. 

Thirty-seven (37) new members were admitted to member- 
ship during the year. Their names are as follows : 

THnxKAE UooBE Hart, April U, 1918. 

Areola, Pa. 

Grcat-srandson of Abner Hart (1762-1825). Private in Captain 
John Hunt's Company, First Regiment, Hunterdon Counly, 
N. J. MiliUa. 

Donald McIlvaime, April 11, 1918. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson of Abraham Robinson (1740-1787). Mem- 
ber of Conunitlee of Safety, New Castle County, Delaware, 
1776; Member of Delaware Assembly. 1776-1777; Member of 
Committee of Assembly to adjust accounts of Second Dela- 
ware Battalion, January 6, 1777; Member of Committee of 
Assembly for missing troops. 
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Chables Jacob Suull, April 11, 1918. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-greal-grandson of Christian Riblet (1761-1844). Private 
in Captain Nicholas Kem's Company, Colonel John Amdl's 
Regiment, Northampton County, Pennsylvania, Militia, 
enlistnienl of July 20, 1776, for three months; Sergeant in 
Captain John Reader's Company, Colonel Stephen Bailot's 
Regiment, enlistment of 23d of August, 1779, for two months; 
Orderly Sergeant in Captain Jacob Klader's Company, enlist- 
ment of November 4 and S. 1779. In 1762 he was still in 
service in the latter company. 

Lieutenant Daniel Norman Turner, April 11, 1918. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson of Peter Turner (1751-1822). Surgeon of 
Colonel Christopher Green's Regiment of Rhode Island Line. 

First Lieiitenant Algernon Roberts Clapp, May 9, 1918. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson of Lieutenant-Colonel Ebenezer Clapp 
(1732-1802). Lieutenant-Colonel in Colonel Joseph Read's 
Re^ment of Massachusetts Militia. March 7, 1775; in list of 
officers dated Camp at Roxbury, May 18, 177S; also in Colonel 
Reed's Regiment, under Major General J. Spencer; list 
endorsed "field officers of Continental Army in 1776." 

William Turner, May 9, 191ft 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson of Peter Turner (1751-1822). Surgeon of 
First Regiment Rhode Island Line, under command of Colo- 
nel Christopher Greene, March 15, 1777. Retired January 
1, 1781. 

Major Ernest Claude (jOddard, May 9, 1918. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson of Thomas Armstrong (1731-1801). Ensign 
of Associated Company, Rockhill Township, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, Militia, 1775; and First Lieutenant, Second 
Battalion, Bucks County Militia, 1777. 

J. Aubrey Anderson, June 13, 1918. 

Bridgeport, Pa. 

G real-great -grandson of Patrick Anderson (1719-1793). Major, 
Colonel Anthony Wayne's Battalion, Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania, Minute Men, July 21, 1775 ; Captain in Colonel 
Samuel John Atlee's Pennsylvania Musketry Battalion, March 
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IS, 1776; Battalion designated Pennsylvania Slate Regiment 
of Foot, October I, 1776, and Thirteenth Regiment, Pennsyl- 
vania Line, November 12, 1777; served to July, 1778; Member 
o£ Pennsylvania Assembly, 1778-1779. 

Allen Wesley Hagenbacb, June 13, 1918. 

Al lento wn, Pa. 

Great-great-great-grandson of Captain Henry Hagenbuck (1738- 
1805). Lieutenant of Salisbury Company, Northampton 
County, Pennsylvania Associators, 1775; Captain Second 
Company, Second Battalion, Northampton County Militia 
(Flying Camp), 1776; was taken prisoner at battle of Long 
Island, and exchanged in December, 1776^ for Captain Craw- 
ford of Twenty-sixth Regiment, BritisL 

First Lieutenant Isaac High Shelly, June 13, 1918. 

Ambler, Pa. 

Great-great-grandson of Henry Shelly, 2d (1760-1847. Private, 
in 1776, in Captain Thomas Herbert's Company, Pennsylvania 
Musketry Battalion, commanded by Colonel Samuel J. Atlee. 

First Lieutenant Acuff Shelly, June 13, 1918. 

Ambler, Pa. 
As above. 

James Lisle Turner, June 13, 1918. 

Beaverdale, Pa. 

Great-great-grandson of Edward Molt Wiildnson (1765-1856). 
Private in Connecticut Continental Line; enlisted 2l5t March, 
1781 ; was United States pensioner under Act of 1832. 

NoHUAN Ralph Wright, June 13, 1918. 

Bellefonte, Pa. 

Great-grandson of Benjamin Bonsai (1756-1845). Private in 
Captain Francis Gumey's Company, Third Regiment, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Militia; was in the battles of Trenton 
and Princeton, and later served in the Pennsylvania Militia 
under Captain Benjamin Homer; stationed at Mud Island 
Fort, under General Greene; was United States pensioner. 

Guy Wadsworth Well,-!, June 13, 1918. 

Wyal using. Pa. 

Great-great-grandson of James Wells (1732-1778). Lieutenant in 
Captain Robert Drukee's Independent Company of the Wyom- 
ing Valley, Pennsylvania, attached to the Connecticut Line, 
26th August, 1776-1778. Killed at Wyoming, 3d July, 177a 
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WoxiAU Herbert Woodwbll, June 13, 19ia 

Tamaqua, Pa. 

Great-great-great-graadson of Captain Gideon Woodwell (1720 

). Captain of company which marched from Newbury, 

Mass., to Cambridge in response to ihe alarm of April 19, 
1775, and remained there until April 23, when he returned to 
Newbury with leave. Service six days (eighty-six miles 

Fast Lieutenant Alihed Morris Heskncss, October 10, 1918. 

Meadowbrook, Pa. 

Great-great-grandson of William Hayman (1740-1843), tn the 
United States Navy as Captain of the Brigantine "George," 
August 26, 1774; commissioned Captain of Ihe ship "Hope" 
December 23, 1790, and served until the close of the war. 

First Lkutenani Maloilii Herkness, October 10, 1918. 

Philadelphia. 

Same as above. 

Georck Victor Janvizs, M. D. 
Lansdowne, Fa. 

Great-great-grandson of Colonel David Hall (1752-1810). Cap- 
tain of Third Company, Delaware Battalion, Continental 
Troops; commissioned January 1^ 1776; and Colonel in 
command of Delaware Regiment, Continental Line, from 
April 5, 1777, until close of the war. 

Lester Groome Welches, October 10, 1918. 

Philadelphia. 

(By transfer from the Society of Sons of the Revolution in the 
State of Connecticut) 

Great-great-great-grandson of Captain Benjamin Park (1735- 
1775). Captain of Stonii^on Company, Connecticut Uilitia, 
Lexington Alarm, April, 1775; and, at Bunker Hill, Captain, 
in Rhode Island Mititia; was mortally wounded June, 1775. 

Frederick Ellinger Newton, October 10, 1918. 

Philadelphia. 

(By transfer from Society of Sons of the Revolution in State of 
California.) 

Benjamin Siout (1736-1788). Private in Captain John Phillips's 
Company, Third Re^ment, Hunterdon County, New Jersey 
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Jacob Leohaui Walkeb, October 10, 1918. 

lAncoln, Nebraska. 

Grcat-great-graDdson of Captain Jacob Weygandt, Sr. (1742- 
1828). Captain. Second Company, Fifth Battalion. North- 
ampton County, Pennsylvania, Uilitia, May 21, 1777. Com- 
manded company of Northampton Militia in service at Bill- 
ingsport, November 3, 1777. 
Edwin Chakitinc Nevin, November 14, 1918. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson of Daniel Nevin (1741-1813). Private in 
Captain Isaac Miller's Company, First Battalion, Cumberland 
County, Pennsylvania, Militia, 1778; in Fifth Company, Sixth 
Battalion, 1780, and in Captain William Strain's Company, 
Sixth Battalion. 1782. 
WtLLuM S. Swingle, November 14, 1918. 

Beverly, N. J. 

Creat-great-great-grandson of John Balser Deiterick (1754-1832). 
Private in the Pennsylvania Mititta ; received a pension from 
United Sutes. 
Louis C T. T. O'Neill Wickekshah, November 14, 1918. 

(At present in Italy.) 

Great-great-grandson of John O'Neill (1739-1796). Private in 
Captain Helm's Company, Second Re^ment. New Jersey 
Line. 
NoKUAH Carey Eikwechter, December 12. 1918. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson of Gaudius Martin (1740-1821). Private 
in Captain Benjamin Fisbboume's (Tompany, Fourth Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment. Continental Line; enlisted March, 1778, and 
served two years and five months. 
JoBN RJEX, January 9, 1919. 

Norristown, Pa. 

Great^reat-graudson of Anthony Hallman (1737-1791). Private 
in Ninth Pennsylvania Regiment, Continental Line, 1776-1777; 
said to have been wounded at Brandywine. 
WnxiAM Gray Knowles, January 9, 1919. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson of George Gray (1725-1800). Delegate to 
Provincial Convention of Pennsylvania, 23d June, 1775; 
Member of Committee of Safety of Pennsylvama, 1775-1776; 
Member of Council of Safety, 1776-1777; Member of Com- 
mittee to Sign Bills of Credit; Chairman of Board of War, 
1777. 
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Samuel Bbvan Suith, January 9, 1919. 

Merchantville, N. J. 

Great-grandson of Ashbel Kilbourn (1759 ). Private in 

Captain Parsons's Company, Colonel Webb's Re^ment, Con- 
necticut Line, enlistment of 27th May, 1777; taken prisoner 
7th December, 1777; Revolutionary pensioner. 

William Ritterson King, January 9, 1919. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson of Captain William Cone (1723-1793). 
Private in Fourth Company, Second Regiment, Connecticut 
Continental Troops, 1775 (his enlistment being under first 
call for troops in that Colony) ; Captain of East Haddan 
Company, Connecticut Militia, 1776. 

Richard Ralph Hammond, January 9, 1919. 

Ardmore, Pa. 

Great-great-grandson of Ephraim Swan (1713-1776). Private in 
Andover Company, Massachusetts Militia, under Captain 
John Abbott, 1775, and Private in Captain Samuel John- 
son's Company, Andover Militia, Colonel Wiggles worth's 
Regiment, sent to defend Ticonderoga. 

Jacob Snabe, February 13, 1919. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-grandson of George Thorn (1745-1794). Private in Captain 
Andrew Burkhard's Company, Third Regiment, Philadelphia 
Militia, under Colonel William Will, 

William Herman Sungluff, February 13, 1919. 

Norristown, Pa. 

Great-great-grandson of Anthony Hallman (1737-1791). Private 
in Ninth Pennsylvania Regiment, Continental Line; said to 
have been wounded in the battle of Brandywine. 

William Gamble Summers, March 13, 1919. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-great-grandson of Martin Summers (17 1804). 

Private in Captain George Forepaugh's Fifth Company, First 
Oass, First Regiment, Philadelphia City Militia. Colonel 
William Bradford commanding, 1777; and in 1779, in (^ptain 
Ezekiel Lett's Company, same regiment. 
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Justus Wentz Walker, March 13, 1919. 

Horndl, N. Y. 

Great-grandson of Pbineas Walker (1738-1829). Serjeant in 
Woodstock, Connecticut, Militia on Lexington Alarm, April, 
1775; Ensign in Captain Stephen Tucker's Company, Colonel 
Ebenezer William's Regiment, Connecticut Troops, 1776; 
Ensign in Captain Tucker's Company, Colonel William Deni- 
son's Regiment, 1777; Ensign in Captain Daniel Lyon's Com- 
pany, Colonel Daniel McGellan's Regiment, 1779, and Lieu- 
tenant in Sixth Company, Eleventh Regiment, Connecticut 
Troops, 1781. 

Griffith Cbir, March 13, 1919. 

Philadelphia. 

Great^reat-great-grandson of Captain Ephraim Bill (1719-1802). 
Captain, overseer of erection of intrenchments at Water- 
man's Point, Conn., August 24, 1775; Superintendent building 
of brig "Defence" at Saybrook, Conn., February 28, 1776; 
Member of Association against illicit trade, Norwidi, No- 
vember, 1782. 

EvEKETT Hehrv Browh, March 13, 1919. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson of John Eastwick (1752-1834). Sergeant in 
Fifth Pennsylvania Line. 
The following supplemental Claims, having been duly ap- 
proved, were placed on Ale with the membership records of the 
Society : 

Stewart Brooks Hubbell, April 11, 1918. 

Canandaigua, N. Y. 

(1) Great-great-grandson of John Brooks (1728-1803). Second Lieu- 

tenant, Captain William Rippey's (^>mpany. Sixth Pennsyl- 
vania Battalion, Colonel William Irvine, January 8, 1776; 
Adjutant o£ same, January 9,-December, 1776; Assistant 
Commissary of Issues, with rank of Major, 1777-1780. 

(2) Great-great-grandson of Hon. Richard Law (1733-1806). Mem- 

ber of Continental Congress from Connecticut, 1777-1778, 
1781-1784. 

Theodore Moore Hart, April 11, 1918. 

Areola, Pa. 

Great-grandson of Benjamin Van Oeve (1740-1817). First Lieu- 
tenant, First Regiment, Hunterdon County, New Jersey, 
Militia, 1776; Captain, First Regiment, Hunterdon County, 
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N. J. MiUUa. 1776; Second Major, Colooel Joseph Philip's 
Regiment, Hunterdoa County Mililta, March 15, 1777; served 
as Captain, Colonel Philip Johnston's Raiment, Brigadier 
General Nathaniel Heard's Brigade, New Jersey State Troops, 
June 14, 1776, to December 1, 1776; was in battles of Long 
Island, N. Y., August 27, 1776, and White Plains, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 28, 1776. 
Algeimon R(«ERTa Clapp, May 9, 1918. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-great-grandson of Colonel Philip Barratt (1730-1784). 
Member of Delaware Assembly from Kent County, 1777-I7S3 ; 
Colonel, Kent County, Delaware Militia, 1777-1780; Pay- 
master, Kent County, Delaware Mititia, 1780-1783. 
Kent County Delaware Militia, 1780-1783. 
WiLUAU Macphebson HoKNoa, January 9, 1919. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Great-great-grandson of Captain John Macpherson (1726-1792). 
Captain of Pennsylvania Armed Boat "Anti Traitor," com- 
mission dated 17th May, 1781. 
William Herbebt Woodwell, February 13, 1919. 

Tamaqna, Pa. 

Great-great-grandson of Corporal Parker Jaques (1754-1848). 
Corporal in Lieutenant John Brickett, Newbury Troop of 
Horse, Massachusetts Militia, Lexington Alarm, 1775; also 
Corporal in Captain Stephen Kent's Company for sea coast 
defense in Essex County, Massachusetts, 1775; also Private 
in Captain Jonathan Poore's Company, Massachusetts Mili- 
tia, 1777. 
The sununary of new and reinstated members and casualties 
for the year is as follows : 

Elected to membership, classified as follows : 

Life „.„ 12 

Annual ...„ „ - „ 25 

— 37 
Casualties : 

Deceased 29 



Dropped for non-payment of du< 

Never qualified 

Resigned . 



Transferred to other State societies 



Restored to rolls.... 
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Net decrease in membership during the year 

ending April 3, !919 3 

Mumber of iDsignia issued during the year 11 

Number of Certificates of Uembership issued 
during the year „. 4 

Condition of the membership of your Society on this date 
(April 3, 1919), covering a period of thirty-one years, is as 
follows : 

Founders, April 3. 1888. IS 

Elected to membership since April 3, 1888 
(thirty-seven by transfer from other State 
societies) — 2074 

Classified as follows: 
Never qualified 



Honorary Life ^ 
Annual 



Casualties : 
Elected, but never qualified^. 
Deceased _ 



Dropped from rolls for non-payment of dues 

Resigned . 



Transferred to other State 
Restored to rolls ~ 



Net membership, April 3, 1919 1091 

Net membership. April 3, 1918 1094 

Net decrease in membership during the year.. 3 
Total number of Certificates of Membership 

issued _ 369 

Total number of Insignia issued 847 



The necrological roll, from report received from the His- 
torian, Edward S. Sayres, Esq., is as follows : 
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RICHARD UcCALL CADWALADER, one o£ the founders of this 
Society, its first vice-president <18SS-1901), and seventeen years its 
honored president (1901-1918), holding this position at his decease 
as well as that of general vice-president of the General Society, hav- 
ing previously held the office of general treasurer of the General 
Society; was bom at Trenton, New Jersey, September 17, 1839, and 
died at his country seat, "Stonedge," Fort Washington, Pennsylvania, 
December 9, 1918. The son of Major General Thomas Cadwalader, of 
Trenton, by his wife, Maria C., daughter of Nicholas Gouveneur, of 
New York city, he entered this Society by right of service of hil 
grandfather. Colonel Lambert Cadwalader (1742-1823), a del^ate 
to the Provincial Convention of Pennsylvania, January 23, 1775; 
signer of Bills of Credit, June 30, 1775; lieutenant-colonel. Third 
Pausylvania Battalion, under Colonel John Shee, January, 1776; 
promoted colonel. Fourth Regiment, Pennsylvania Line, October 25, 
1776; taken prisoner at Fort Washington, New York, and paroled. 
He filed a second claim imder the service of his great-grandfather. 
Dr. Thomas Cadwalader (1707-1779), who, many years a Provincial 
Councillor of Pennsylvania, signed the Non- Importation Resolution! 
of 1765, and, at the commencement of the Revolution, joined the 
Whigs and became examining surgeon of the Philadelphia Militia, 
December 25, 1776, dying three years later on his estate, "Green- 
wood," about a mite from Trenton. Graduated A. B, at Princeton in 
I860, with the A. M. degree in 1863, and tbe LL. B, degree from 
Harvard Law School in the latter year, Mr. Cadwalader was admitted 
to the Philadelphia bar May 7, 1864, and engaged in the practice 
of his chosen profession, commanding from the beginning and during 
his long continuance therein the highest esteem of both Bench and 
Bar. Throughout his life he was a man of affairs in whom was 
combined, to an imusual degree, positive conviction with rare judg- 
ment of expression, the keen sense of obligation to an untarnished 
ancestry, with the responsibility of personal service. He had besides 
a large measure of public spirit. This he exemplified by joining with 
his brother and sisters in donating to the City of Trenton, for park 
purposes, a large tract of land originally part of the Cadwalader 
estate, which the corporation of Trenton, by statute, declared should 
be hereafter known as Cadwalader Park. Few men had so many 
friends; enemies, detractors, he had none. He served his city, slate, 
country and church when and as best he could. In politics a staunch 
Republican who sought no political honors. In religious affiliations a 
loyal, unlnased Episcopalian ; sometime vestryman of St James's, 
Philadelphia, and many years a vestryman of St, Thomas's, White- 
marsh, in the grounds of which, with the blest accompaniments of 
age— 

"Honor, love, obedience, troops of friends," 
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he was laid to rest. He was the author of "Law of Ground Rents," 
1879, and "Fort Washington and the Encampment at Whitemarsh," an 
evacuation day address, delivered before and published by the Society 
in 1901; a contributor to Keith's Provincial Councillors and the 
American Law Register. His interest in the activities of the variou* 
patriotic and historical organizations was unflagging and his effident 
work in those which most engaged his attention cannot fail of remem- 
brance. Successively elected lieutenant-governor, deputy-governor 
and governor of the Society of Colonial Wars in Pennsylvania, he 
held the last office at the time of his decease, havine also been elected 
governor-general, and finally honorary governor-general of the Gen- 
eral Society of Colonial Wars. A member of the New Jersey State 
Society of the Cincinnati, succeeding his brother, Hon. John Lambert 
Cadwafader, LL. D., of New York; he was one of the founders and 
a vice-president of the Swedish Colonial Society, many years auditor 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania; a director, treasurer and 
later vice-president of The Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania; a 
director of the Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company; a member of 
the American Historical Association, the Nethcrland Society, the State 
Bar Association and the Legal Club and Wistar Party of Philadel- 
phia; also many years the president of the Philadelphia Qub, resign- 
ing that position shortly before his death, and long a member and 
the treasurer of the Penn Club. In 1905 he was. appointed on the 
commission for the erection of an equestrian statue to Major General 
Anthony Wayne, at Valley Forge, and served until its successful 
completion in 190a He married. November 26, 1873, Christine, 
daughter of J. Williams Biddle, of Philadelphia, by his wife, Emily 
Skinner Meigs, who pre-deceased him. Of (heir eight children the 
six eldest sun-ive him: Captain Thomas Cadwalader, member of 
this Society; commissioned first lieutenant cavalry, promoted to cap- 
tain, sailed for France January 26, 1918, in service with the American 
Expeditionary Force, until February 18, 1919; Major Williams Biddle 
Cadwalader, Medical Corps, with Base Hospital No. 10, A. E. F., from 
May 19. 1917, to February 3, 1919; Richard McCall Cadwalader; 
Gouveneur Cadwalader, commissioned major in Ordnance Department, 
September 23, 1917, honorably dischaiged January 16, 1919; Lambert 
and Charles Meigs Biddle Cadwalader. 

LEWIS LINCOLN ANEWALT, much esteemed banker and merchant. 
of Allcntown, Pennsylvania, was born in that city, October 7, 1861, and 
died there, June 14, 1918. His father, John C. Anewalt, prominent in 
the civic affairs of Allenlown, was a member of both branches of 
Gty Councils successively, and served seven years as president of the 
Select branch. He came of a family noted for patriotism with a rep- 
resentative in every war occurring after its settlement in this country. 
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and he took a modest satisfaction in his membership in this Society, 
to which he was elected June 9, 1914, in right of service of his great- 
great-grandfather, Valentine Anewalt. The latter, bom in Germany, 
January 12, 1732, came to Pennsylvania, in the Snow Squirrel, from 
Rotterdam, October 21, 1761, and settled in Allen Township, North- 
ampton Cotmty, where he died February 2, 1802, having served in the 
Revolution as private in Captain George Edelman's company. Colonel 
John Siegfried's Fourth Battalion, 1778, and in Captain Paul Krauss' 
company, Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholas Kern's Third BaltaUon, North- 
ampton County, Pennsylvania Militia, 1780. Educated in the public 
schools of Allentown, be early associated himself with bis father and 
brother as wholesale and retail hatters and furriers, and at the time 
of his death vras conducting a successful business with his sons under 
the firm name of the Lewis L. Ancwall Company. Intensely proud of 
his native city, he endeavored by word and example lo advance its 
continuous progress, A live-wire member of its Chamber of Com- 
merce, be was enthusiastic in giving his best service to the work of 
its several departments, and he took great interest in the affairs of the 
Allentown Rotary Club and in those of the Citizens' Deposit and Trust 
Company, of which he was a director. He was a deacon of St. John's 
Reformed Church and a member of the Lehigh County Historical 
Society, the Pennsylvania Huguenot Society and of various Masonic 
organizations. Indomitable in support of his church and an active 
champion of missions, foreign and domestic, his activities in this 
respect, which included the strongest advocacy of the interests of the 
Phoebe Home and Allentown College for Women, made him one of 
the foremost laymen of the Reformed Church in the United Slates 
and a frequent delegate to the sessions of its governing bodies. In 
the Big Brother movement for men in the ambulance service at Camp 
Crane, he was among those who volunteered as Big Brothers of Sec- 
tion 586— largely men of the University of California, who recently 
returned from France, all wearing the three gold stripes for service, 
and twenty the Croix de Guerre. Of strong personality, the embodi- 
ment of the spirit of hospitality and progress, widely traveled and of 
versatile adaptability, he was a radiating influence for good in his 
community. He married. November 2, 1384, Irene A. E., daughter of 
the late William C. Lichtenwalner, Esq., of Allentown, by his wife, 
Amelia Fogel, who survives him and is president of the Alumnae 
Association of the Allentown College tor Women, treasurer of the 
Women's Missionary Society of the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States; for more than sixteen years, president 
of the Women's Missionary Society of St. John's Church; actively 
interested in the local Board of Charities and the Public Library, uid 
vice-regent of the Liberty Bell Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Two sons also survive their father: Harold Anewalt, 
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who was at the Universitjr of Pittsburgh in training for United States 
service when the armistice was' signed, and Paul Frederick Anewalt, 
lop sergeant in the Salvage Department of the Quartermaster's Coips 
at Fort Hancock, who enlisted as soon as war was declared, was 
called to the colors July 15, 1917, and was at Harrisburg and on the 
border in the Hospital Corps of the Fourth Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Guards, as well as at Fort Hancock, being honorably discharged 
March 5, 1919. 

The Attentown Morning Call, in one of the many local tributes to 
Mr. Anewalt, said in part : "He must be classed as one of the city's 
most philanthropic men. There was not a call of any importance for 
his personal or financial help which did not receive a ready response. 
• ♦ * He had a beautiful view of life. His naturally sunny dis- 
position was reflected wherever he went. He saw more than simply 
success in business. He believed in the heart-touch, and his welcome 
greeting and words of encouragement sent many a traveler on his 
way rejoicing. In all the varied circles into which he was thrown his 
loyalty and ideals were maintained, and back of all was the desire to 
serve. He loved his fellow-men, and in the work that is worth while 
he was not found wanting." 

WILLIAM HENRY ASHHURST. a descendant in the fourth genera- 
tion from Richard Ashhursi (1784-1861), founder of the widely 
known Philadelphia family of his surname, was bom in Rome, Italy, 
April 20, 1867, and died at Philadelphia, May 6, 19ia His father, 
Henry AshhursI, Esq., a member of the First Troop, Philadelphia 
Gty Cavalry, served with that organization during the Civil War, and 
later was one of the founders of the RJttenhouse Club. His mother, 
Elizabeth Potter, was a daughter of Thomas Fuller Potter, whose 
fine old mansion, "Prospect," at Princeton, New Jersey, is now the 
official residence of the president of Princeton University. The son 
was elected to membership in this Society June 9, 189(^ by right of 
service of his maternal great-great-grandfather. Lieutenant- Colonel 
Elihu Hall (1723-1790), appointed June 6, 1776, major of the Susque- 
hanna Battalion, Maryland Militia, and commissioned lieutenant- 
colonel of the same battalion September 9, 1778. At the University 
of Pennsylvania, of which he was an alumnus, Mr. Ashhurst took an 
active part in athletic sports, received a certificate of proficiency at 
the Wharton School of Finance and Economy in 1891, and was a 
member of the Delta Phi Fraternity. Along with his interest in the 
supervision of his large farms near Mtuicy, Lycoming County, Peim- 
sylvaoia, travel and the company of his friends, he found no little 
enjoyment in his affiliation with the activities of the various dubs 
and societies to which he belonged. In 1891 he was a founder of the 
Markham Gub, of which, at the time of his decease, he was vice- 
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president. His other clubs were the Rittenhouse, Racquet Hunting- 
don Vallej, Philadelphia Country, G>rintliian Yacht and Philadelphia 
Automobile. He was buried in the churchyard of St, James', Muncy, 
of which he was a communicant and liberal patron. He never 
married. 

JOHN ATLEE, bom at "Fordhooke Farm," Delaware County, Pennsyl- 
vania, September 2, 1873 ; died at Philadelphia January 9, 1919. His 
father, Waller Franklin Atlee, M. D., practiced his profession In 
Philadelphia for more than half a century, acquiring, during this 
period, much renown among the medical and scientific men of the 
United States through his contributions to the leading medical peri- 
odicals. His mother, Louise Caussade, was a native of Guadaloupe, 
French West Indies. The Atlees of America are traceable to the 
Atlees of "Fordhooke House," in the parish of Acton, county Middle- 
sex, a few mites from London, which estate belonged lo the Atlees 
for generations. The origin and significance of the name is said to 
be found in the ballads of Robin Hood, wherein is depicted the 
adventurous career of "that gentyl! kynght, Syr. Rychard at the Lee." 
Mr. Atlee was elected to this Society December U, 1894, in right of 
service of his great-great-grandfather, William Augustus Atlee (1735- 
1793), member, and for some time chairman of the Committees of 
Inspection, Observation and Safety, of Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1774-1775; deputy lo the Provincial Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania July 15, 1774, and member of the Provincial Conference June 
18, 1776; Assistant Judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
1777; deputy commissary-genera! of prisoners, 1776-1778, and other 
important offices and functions extra-judicial in character. Educated 
at Ross and Rice's private school, Philadelphia, and at Georgetown 
Academy, Washington, D. C., Mr. Atlee entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, engineering department, in 1902, becoming, 
by successive promotions, assistant supervisor at Atloona in June, 
1903, and in this capacity was stationed at West Brownsville in 1903, 
and at Lancaster in 1905. He was appoinicd supervisor at Mt. Morris, 
on the Buffalo Division, January 15, 1907, and as track supervisor was 
transferred to East Aurora, New York, 1907; to Buffalo. 1911; to 
Parklon, Maryland, 1915; to Sunbury, Pennsylvania, I9!6, and to 
Pittsburgh, 1917. Advanced to division engineer of the Renovo Divi- 
sion October 25, of the latter year, he was transferred to the Philadel- 
phia Terminal Division September 16, 1918. His wife, the daughter 
of Thomas and Mary Culp, survives him with three children, Samuel 
John Atlee, William Augustus Atlee and Miss Elizabeth Atlee, all of 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

WILLIAM HENRY BARNES, many years a director in the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, son of Henry Barnes, of Marlborough, Massachu- 
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setts, and Philadelphia, Peiui sylvan! a, by his wife, Manila Weldon, 
was born at Philadelphia July 12, IS2S, and died there May 5, 1918. 
Me was elected to membership in this Society April 10, 1893, in right 
of service of his great-grand father, Captain Moses Barnes (1740-1781), 
sergeant in Captain Daniel Barnes' Company of Marlboro, Massachu- 
setts, Minute Men in the Lexington Alarm, April 19, 1775; lieutenant, 
Continental service, 1775; captain, Fourth Regiment, Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts Militia, 1776; captain in Lieutenant-Colonel 
Perces' Regiment from Massachusetts Bay in the service of the United 
States, 1779, and wounded in action. His lirst paternal ancestor in 
New England was Thomas Barnes, of Marlboro, who came to Massa- 
chusetts in the Speedwell in May, 1656, aged about twenty years, mar- 
fying shortly thereafter and settling at Marlboro, where his children 
were, and many of his descendants have continued to the present day, 
leading men in the affairs of the town and church. Receiving his 
education at private schools in Philadelphia, Mr. Barnes, from IS4S 
to 1856, served on surveys and construction in the western division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and from 1856 to 1863 was successively 
assistant superintendent, secretary and comptroller of the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago Railway. After this, to 1871, he was in the 
service of the Union Line and Empire Transportation Companies, 
becoming, in the latter year, director and treasurer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company, which position he occupied until 1884. Receiver of 
the Allegheny Valley Railroad Company from 1884 to 1892, he was 
made president thereof, under its re-organization as the Allegheny 
Valley Railroad Company. He was also president of the Western 
New York and Pennsylvania Railroad Company since January 14, 
1901; a director of the Pennsylvania Railroad from December 12, 
1889; of the Pensylvania Company, the Pittsbut^h, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis Railway Company, and other allied corporations; 
of the Commercial Trust Company of Philadelphia, and of the Inter- 
national Navigation Company, the first, after the Ovil War, to oper- 
ate a line of ocean steamers under the American flag. A resident of 
Pittsburgh from 1857 to 1884, Mr. Barnes returned to Philadelphia 
in the latter year and thenceforward took a keen interest in the con- 
structive forces of good citizenship in that city. He was a member of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the Union League, the City and 
the Merion Cricket clubs. Active, courageous and tenacious, his circle 
of influence and acquaintance was wide. In quietness and with per- 
sistency he went about doing good, and no memorial could have been 
more fitting to him than that created by the generous sum paid over 
by his heirs in February last, to the Corporation of the Church of St 
Luke and the Epiphany, as an endowment of "a discretionary fund 
for the alleviation of cases of sickness, want and distress as tfaey 
shall come to the attention of the Rector." His wife, Eva Hampton, 
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daughter of Hon. Moses Hampton, of Allegheny Coanty, whom he 
married at Allegheny, October 27, 1857, died some years since. He 
is survived by a daughter, Miss Anne Hampton Barnes, and one son, 
John Hampton Barnes, Esq., a member of the Philadelphia bar and 
of this Society. 

CHARLES A. BRINLEY, widely known in scientific and business circles, 
son of George Brinley, of Hartford, Connecticut, by his wife, Frances 
Ellen Terry, was born at Hartford, August 23, 1847, and died at 
Philadelphia, March 2, 1919. He was elected to the Society February 
1, 1892, in right of service of his great-great-grandfather, Major- 
General Israel Putnam (1718-1790), lieutenant-colonel, Eleventh Regi- 
ment, Connecticut Militia, in the Lexington Alarm, April 19, 1775; 
colonel. Third Regiment. Connecticut Militia, May I, 1775; major- 
general. Continental Anny, June 19, 1775; commanded Connecticut 
troops at Bunker Hill ; retired June 3, 1783. His great-grandfather, 
Commissary-General Jeremiah Wadsworth (1743-1804), under whom 
he also filed claim in the Society, was deputy-commissary-general of 
Purchases, Continental Army, June 18, 1777; commissary-general of 
Purchases, Continental Army, April 9, 1778; resigned January 1, 1780; 
was later a member of the Connecticut State Society of the CincinnatL 
Graduated Ph. B. at Shefield Scientific School, Yale University, in 
1869, having been a member of the Berielius Society and taken the 
senior prize in English composition, Mr. Brinley, after three years' 
post-graduate work in chemistry and metallurgy, entered the Midvale 
Steel Company, near Philadelphia, in 1872, as a chemist; was superin- 
tendent, 1874-1882, becoming in the latter year general manager of the 
Franklin Sugar Refinery, from which he retired in 1892. Later he 
organized the American Pulley Company, of which, from 1897 until 
his decease, he was managing director and president. The author of 
several works on civics, he was president, 1895 to 19Q2, of the Ameri- ' 
can Society for the Extension of University Teaching, trustee of 
Franklin Institute, mani^er of the Western Savings Fund Society; 
director of the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb and of the New 
England Society of Pennsylvania in 1896, 1901, 1913; one of the 
founders and long an officer of the Society of Mayflower Descendants 
in Pennsylvania; a member of the Geographical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, the American Academy of Political and Social Science, the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the University Archaelogical 
Association, the Shakespeare Society and the Church, Rittenhouse, 
University, Philadelphia Cricket and Germantown Cricket dubs. By 
religious faith an Episcopalian, he was a communicant of and a pew 
holder in Old St. Peter's Church. Descended from a long line of 
hardy pioneers, intrepid soldiers and wise siaiesmcn, he evidenced in 
his professional career, as well as in his private life, those high quali- 
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ties of decision and courage that had marked them as the builders and 
leaders of the country. His wife, Uary Goodrich Frothingham, whom 
he married April 24, 1877, pre-deceased him. Their cbildren, Urs. 
Charles Goodhue King, of New York; Mrs. John Wallingford Muir, 
of Giestnut Hill; Miss Katharine Brinley and Charles E. Brinley, of 
Philadelphia, survive. 

GEORGE LINDEN CUTLER, son of William Franklin Cutler, of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, and Chester, Pennsylvania, by his wife, 
Eliza J. Yonkers, was bom at Chester, February 9, 1858, and died at 
his summer home, Ravenridge Farm, in the Adirondack Mountains, 
Elizabethtown, New York, July 3, 1918. He was elected to the Society 
May 10, 1904, in right of service of his great- great-grand father. Dr. 
Jonathan Cutler (1732-1780), private in the Danvers Company, Massa- 
chusetts Uilitia, in Lexington Alarm, April 19, 1775. His earliest 
colonist ancestor, John Cutler, from whom he descended in the eighth 
generation, was of Hingham, Massachusetts, in June, 1637, with wife 
and seven children. His grandfather and father were Civil War 
veterans, and the latter served many years as a member of Councils 
in the city of his adoption, and as County Commissioner elected by the 
Democratic party. The son was educated in the public schoob of 
Chester, and afterwards, nearly forty years ago, became connected 
with the Wilbur Chocolate Company of Philadelphia, where, by dose 
application, he earned promotion after promotion until he was honored 
t^ being made an officer of the company. While never holding public 
office in Chester, Mr. Cutler took an active part in civic affairs, and 
could always be relied upon to lend a helping hand to a public move- 
ment Interested in Boy Scout work, he assisted in organizing the 
first Scout troop in Chester. He was a member of the Order of 
Founders and Patriots, the Colonial Society of Pennsylvania, the 
Swedish Colonial Society, the Penn Club of Chester, and the Spring- 
haven Golf Gub, being the donor of the George L. Cutler golf cup. 
His wife, who survives him, was Mary D., daughter of Captain 
George F. and Sophia M. Springer, of Chester. There were no 
surviving children. 

JOHN STERLING DEANS, vice-president and consulting engineer of 
the Phoenix Bridge Company, and recognized as one of the leading 
en^neers of the United States, died at Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, 
December 16, 1918. He was elected to the Society March 8, 1898, 
under the service of his great-great-grandfather, Jedidiah Lyon, pri- 
vate in Captain Richard Cox's Company, Third Regiment, New Jersey 
Line, having also served in the First Regiment and later as corporal 
in the Second Regiment The son of Charles Woodbury and Priscilla 
Lyons Deans, he was bom at Chester, Pennsylvania, June 25, 1858, 
was graduated at the Pennsylvania Polytechnic Collie of Philadel- 
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phia, Qass of 1877, and in that year entered the employ of the Phoenix 
Bridge Company, where his ability was soon recoKni^ed. In 1892 he 
was appointed chief engineer, and in the exacting duties of this ofiice 
showed a quick grasp in the conduct of business, continuing in 
unbroken activity and with signal success for twenty-five years. He 
then became vice-president and consulting engineer, which position he 
held at the time of his death, having contributed, during the forty 
years of his identification with this corpomtion, of his skill and 
experience to some of the great engineering operations of the country. 
"As head of the office," said the Phoenixville press, "Mr. Deans 
enjoyed the general esteem of, and called forth (he best feeling in all 
that worked under him, cultivating love and charity and giving every 
man credit for the good he did. He met death as he faced life, 
bravely and calmly with kindness in his heart for others and without 
selfish concern for himself." He was a lover of nature and all out- 
door sports, had given much time to literature, was an able speaker, 
frequently called upon to lecture at colleges on features of his profes- 
sion. A descendant of the builders of the old Bay Slate, as well as 
those of the Keystone Stale, patriotism was his heritage, and, though 
far from being a well man at the beginning of the World War, he 
accepted the chairmanship of the War Committee representing the 
Steel Fabricators of the United Slates, and fulfilled the duties there- 
unto appertaining, together with those of several Chester County war 
service committees. He was a member of the TheU Delta Chi Fra- 
ternity, the American Society of Civil Engineers, the Engineers' Qub 
of New York, and the Union League of Philadelphia. Many years a 
vestryman of St. Peter's Episcopal Church at Phoenixville, where his 
funeral service was held, he was buried in Valley Forge Memorial 
Cemetery, which stretches across the rear of the beautiful Washing- 
ton Memorial ChaK'- Mr. Deans married, October 1, 1890, Clara 
v., daughter of Llewellyn T. Barr, commission merchant of Cincin- 
nati, by his wife, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel John Henry 
Bringhurst, of Germantown, Philadelphia, and is by her survived. 
Two daughters and two sons also survive their father: Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Deans, who entered into training in 1917, at the Presby- 
terian Hospital, New York city, and is still there; Eleanor Ward 
Deans, one of the Junior Corps of the National League for Women's 
Service; Captain John Sterling Deans, of Ihe Ordnance Department, 
one of the seven officers sent for by General Pershing and now in 
France, and Lieutenant Robert Barr Deans, of Yale, Class of 1918, 
now in the Motor Transport Corps, but first went with the Mallory 
Line as quartermaster, S. S. Mtdina, conveying troops over seas. 
HENRY MARTYN DECHERT, the oldest member of the Philadelphi* 
bar and one of the earliest members of this Society, in the object 
and work of which he ever manifested a deep interest, was bom at 
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Reading, Pennsylvania, March II, 1332, and died in Philadelphia, 
May 27, 1918. The son of Elijah Dechert, by his wife, Mary Williams 
Porter, he was elected to the Society June 22, 1888, under the service 
of his great-grandfather. Colonel Andrew Porter (1743-1813), captain 
of marines, June 19, 1776, serving on frigate Effingham; captain. 
Second Regiment, Continental Artillery, under Colonel John Lamb, 
January I, 1777; transferred to Pennsylvania Stale Segment of 
Artillery, Colonel Thomas Proctor, January 1, 1781; promoted to 
major, April 19, 1781; to lieutenant-colonel, December 24, 1782, to 
rank from January 1, 1782, and to lieu ten ant- colon el -commandant, 
January I, 1763, which rank he held at the disbanding of the army. 
He was an original member of the Pennsylvaiua Stale Society of the 
Cincinnati, and held various important civil positions afier the war. 
Mr. Dechert also filed a claim under the service of his grandfather. 
Lieutenant Robert Porte-- (1768-1842), cadet in Proctor's Pennsyl- 
vania Artillery, Januarys, 1779; first lieutenant, July 2, 1781, under the 
arrangement of the Pennsylvania Artillery of 1781 ; second lieutenant, 
January 1, 1783, Colonel Thomas Proctor's Artillery, Continental 
Line. Like his father, he was a member of the Pennsylvania State 
Society of the Cincinnati, and served as President Judge of the Third 
Judicial District of Pennsylvania, 1810-1823, resigning this position in 
the latter year, and died al Brookville, Jefferson County, June 23, 1842. 
Mr. Dechert filed a third claim under his great-grandfather, Peter 
Deeherl (1736-1783), captain. Eighth Company, Berks County, Penn- 
sylvania Battalion of Ihe Flying Camp, under Colonel Henry Haller, 
1776; captain. Fifth Pennsylvania Battalion, Colonel Robert Magaw, 
January 5, 1776; taken prisoner al Long Island and al Fort Washing- 
ton, New York; resigned February 1, 1777; major, Fourth Battalion, 
Berks County, Pennsylvania Militia, May 17, 1777. Graduated at 
Yale in 1850, Mr. Dechert was, at the time of his death, one of the 
two surviving members of his class, as well as one of the oldest mem- 
bers of Skull and Bones, the famous Yale club. After two years of 
teaching at Potts town, Pennsylvania, he returned to Philadelphia, 
studied law in the office of ihe Hon. Charles Bingham Penrose, was 
admitted to practice February 11, 1854, and rose rapidly in his pro- 
fession. When the nation was in the beginning of the dark days of 
the Civil War, he enlisted and served in 1862-1863 as first lieutenant. 
Company B, Third Pennsylvania Regiment, and also in the Fortieth 
Regiment, U. S. A. The war over, he resumed law practice and 
attained a prominent rank among the leaders of the profession, com- 
bining such practice with the exacting duties involved in the man- 
agement of several financial institutions and with the unselfish dis- 
charge of the requirements incumbent upon him as president and 
director of various philanthropic institutions. Becoming president of 
the Commonwealth Title Insurance and Trust Company in 1886, he 
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for twen^ years administered the affairs o£ this office with much 
ability, after which he served as chairman of the Board and Execu- 
tive Committee of Stockholders, and was also a director of the Dela- 
ware Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. In politics an uncom- 
promising Democrat, he served as school director and as Assistant 
City Solicitor in 1856-1858; was nominated against his desire for .City 
Solicitor in I860, and for Associate Judge o( the Court of Common 
Pleas in 1870, but failed of election, though ahead of his associates 
on the party ticket. After this he was not a candidate for public 
office, though he continued a keen interest in all questions affecting 
the nation, the commonwealth or the city. A Prest^erian in relig- 
ious belief, he was active in the institutions of that church. He was 
prominent in the councils of the Grand Lodge of Masons of Penn- 
sylvania and the Grand Army of the Republic ; many years president 
of the board of managers of the Midnight Mission, retiring in 1909; 
sometime president of the Western Home for Poor Children, the 
Young Men's Institute and the West Philadelphia Institute; vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Society to Protect Children and of the 
State Asylum for the Chronic Insane; a director of the Pennsylvania 
Epileptic Hospital and Colony Farm, the Western Temporary Hos- 
pital for Women and Children, and kindred institutions, and a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Bar Association, the Law Association of 
Philadelphia, the Naval Order of United States, and of the Univer- 
sity, Art, Lawyers, Penn, United Service and Belmont clubs. He 
married in Philadelphia, September 15, 1857, Esther Servoss Taylor, 
who died November 1, 1890. Of their three children, the two young- 
est survive: Edward Porter Dechert, of Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
Charles H. Yale. The eldest. Colonel Henry Taylor Dechert, a mem- 
ber of this Society, died in 1915, leaving two sons, the elder of whom. 
Captain Robert Porter Deckert, Seventh United States Infantry, Third 
Division, now overseas, is a member of the Society. It can well be 
said of Henry Martyn Dechert: 
"There is a man who has done his part and has carried his load, 
Rejoiced to share with every heart the roughness of the road. 
Not given to thinking overmuch of the cares and pains behind. 
But glad to be in touch with all his humankind." 

THOMAS FOSTER, son of Captain Robert McKay Foster, of the 14Slh 
Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers, killed at the battle of Gettysburg 
in 1863, by his wife Delilah Smith, was born at Laurelton, Union 
County, Pennsylvania, April 18, 1850, and died at Philadelphia, 
August 31, 1918. Educated lai^ely at the Fanners' High School, now 
Pennsylvania Slate College, State College, Centre County, Pennsyl- 
vania, be came to Philadelphia, before reaching his majority, and at 
once took up the line of business in which he continued during the 
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remainder of his life. For twenty years preceding his decease, 
Mr, Foster was the senior partner in Kirk, Foster & Co., wholesale 
grocers and importers, 209 North Water Street. Previous to this 
he was, for ten years, junior partner in Smith, Foster & Co., whole- 
sale grocers, 222 North Third Street. In politics he was a Democrat 
In church affairs, an active member of the Tioga Presbyterian 
Church, of which he had been a trustee for more than twenty years. 
Long a member of the Alutnni Society of the Pennsylvania Slate 
College, he was, in more recent time, actively interested in the 
development of the Borough and Presbyterian Church of State Col- 
lege, it being the environment of his boyhood days. Of Scotch 
ancestry, the first of Mr. Foster's branch of the Foster, or Forster, 
family to come to Pennsylvania was David Forster, who left Dunly, 
county Antrim, Ireland, in 1733, with wife and several children, and 
settled first in Derry township, Lancaster County, removing later to 
Dauphin County, where, as "David Forster, gentleman," he executed 
his will, September 2, 174S, dying shortly thereafter. His son, John 
Forster, went to Buffalo Valley, was on the tax list of BuSalo tows- 
ship in 1775, and was buried in the old cemetery near MiEHinburg in 
1783, leaving, among other issue, son Thomas Forster (1746-1804), 
major of Fourth Battalion, Northumberland County, Pennsylvania 
Associators, August 31, 1776; commission issued October S, 1776. It 
was in right of this revolutionary service of the latter that Mr. 
Foster, his great- grandson and namesake, was admitted to member 
ship in this society, March 11, 1913, He married Linda, daughter of 
William and Eleanor Young, of MifHinburg, by whom he b survived, 
with an only son, W. Harold Foster, junior member of the firm of 
Kirk, Brown & Co., of Philadelphia. Upon America's entrance into 
the World War, the son enlisted in the United Sutes Navy, May 2, 
1917; was commissioned ensign, U. S. Naval Reserve Force, Sep- 
tember 14, 1917, and served in various navy activities until honorably 
discharged, December f7, 1918. 

CLARENCE PATTON FREEMAN, only son of Harold Augustus 
Freeman, by his wife, Mary Virginia Patton, was bom in Philadel- 
phia, July 29, 1892, and spent his boyhood days in Wayne and St. 
David's, Pennsylvania, His early education was received at the 
Haverford School, Haverford, Pennsylvania, and continued at St. 
Luke's School, Wayne, where he was graduated in the scientific 
course, June 9, 1910, He entered Princeton University in September 
of that year and received his A. B. degree June 1^ 1914. It was 
during the latter part of this term that he was elected president of 
Ooister Inn Club, be having joined Clio Hall in his freshman year. 
Entering the Law Department of the University of Pennsylvania in 
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September, 1914, he received bis diploma June 20, 1917, during which 
period he was class historian as well as a member of the Sharswood 
Gub. After graduation he was admitted to practice in the various 
courts of Fhiladel^ia and the Superior Court of Pennsylvania. His 
election to membership in this society, January 12, 1916^ was in right 
of service of his great-great- great- grand father. Captain James Murray 
(1729-1804), member of the Lancaster County, Pennsylvania Com- 
mittee of Observation, 1775; captain in Colonel James Burd's Lan- 
caster County Associators, forming part of the Flying Camp, 1775; 
captain, First Company, Tenth Battalion, Lancaster County Militia, 
under Colonel Robert Elder, 1780-1781, and delegate to the Military 
Convention held at Lancaster, July 4, 1776, to choose Brigadier 
Generals for the Associated Battalions of Pennsylvania. Mr. Freeman 
spent the early summer of 1916 at the Plattsburgh Training Camp 
and served in the OfHcers' Training Camp at Fort Niagara, New York, 
from May 12 to August 14, 1917, when he was commissioned a 
captain of infantry and assigned to command Company M, 314th 
Re^ment, 79th Division, at Camp Meade, Maryland, from which 
canip he entrained for Hoboken, New Jersey, about July 6, 191S, and 
sailed for France the following day. After special training in France, 
he led his men in one of the units composing the great American 
offensive in the Argonne-Meuse region, in the latter part of September, 
1918; was fatally wounded near Montfaucon, France, on September 
27, and' died on Monday, September 30. Interment was made in an 
officers' military cemetery in the rear of the battle front. The 
following is from a fellow officer of his own regiment, the 314th 
United' States Infantry: 

"Clarence Freeman fell in the action, and his loss is a real loss 
to the regiment and to the country. He was all that a gentleman 
and an officer could be in action and fell mortally wounded at the 
bead of bis company after having been a constant source of inspiration 
to his men by bis coolness and courage under fire. I shall ever 
esteem it a privilege to have served with him." And so the young 
soldier, like Shakespeare's Norfolk, 

"^ve his pure soul unto hii Captain Christ, 
Under whose colors he had foi^ht so well." 

CLEMENT ACTON GRISCOM, JR., widely known financier, formerly 
of ' Philadelphia, died at his residence, 37 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, December 30, 1918. The soh of the late Clement Acton Griscora, 
a former member of this Society, by bis wife, Frances Canby Biddle, 
he was bom at Philadelphia, June 20, 1868, and was educated at 
Geneva, Switzerland; Frank ford- on- Main, Germany, and the Univer- 
si^ of Pennsylvania, entering the Towne Scientific School, sophomore 
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Capt. Clarence Patton Freeman 

314th U. S. Infanto- 

Mortally wounded near Montfaucon, France, Sept. 27th, 1918 
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class, in 1884, and being transferred to the Wharton School of I^nance 
at the close of that year, from which he was Kradualed in 1887 with 
the degree of Ph.B. In undergraduate days he was an enthusiastic 
participant in student activities, was a member of the Untversi^ crew 
and football team and of the Phi Kappa Psi fraternity. He was a 
real American. His paternal ancestor, Andrew Griscom, settled in, 
or near, what is now South Camden, New Jersey, in 1680, and his 
direct maternal forebear, William Biddle, was in the adjoining' county 
of Burlington in 1631. Samuel Carpenter, another maternal pro- 
genitor, built the old slate roof house on Second Street above Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, about 1W8, he having been a resident of Penn's 
settlement from July, 1683. Mr. Griscom was for some years super- 
visor, manager and general manager of the International Navigation 
Company, that progressive corporation which did so much for Amer- 
ican shipping, and which his father, in direct negotiation with King 
Leopold of Belgium, had been instrumental in organiiing. In the 
Spanish- American War the United States Government secured the 
use of several of the company's ships, including the St. Louis, the 
Si. Paul, the New York and the Paris, and the part played by them 
in the naval engagements attached a historic interest to both vessels 
and corporation. In 19CE the International Navigation Company's 
name was changed to the International Mercantile Uarine Company 
and its capital slock increased to acquire the fleets and business of 
the White Star Line, Atlantic Transport Line, the Leyland and 
Dominion lines. Resigning as general manager of the latter company 
in April, 1904, Mr. Griscom was subsequently president and director 
of the Griscom- Russell Company, the Guanajuato Reduction and 
Mines Company, the Audiffren Refrigerating Machine Company, all 
of New York; a director of the Empire Trust Company, the Mari- 
time Association of New York, New York Chamber of Commerce and 
the New York Produce Exchange. He was elected to membership in 
this Society June 11, 1894, under the service of his great-great-grand- 
father, Owen Biddle. of Philadelphia (1737-1799), a delegate to the 
Provincial Convention of Pennsylvania, January 23, 1775; del^ate 
to the Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention of 1776; member of 
the Committee of Safely of Pennsjlvania, June 30, 177S-JuIy 22, 
1776; member of the Council of Safety of Pennsylvania, July 24, 
1776-March 13, 1777; chairman of the Pennsylvania Board of War, 
March 13, 1777; forage-master, Pennsylvania Militia, June, 1777; 
assistant commissary-general of forage, Pennsylvania Militia, April 1, 
1779. Mr. Griscom was also a member of the Society of Colonial 
Wars in Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania Society of New York, the 
General Alumni Society of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, American Museum 
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of Natural HUtory, American Society for PreventioD of Cruel^ to 
Animats, the American Fores'tiy Assodation, American Red Cross 
Society, the Society of Naval Architects and Marine Eof^neers, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the New York Zoological Society and 
the New York Botanical Gardens, a vestryman of Ascension Church, 
New Yorl^ and a member of the University and Merlon Cricket 
clubs of Philadelphia, of the Cjly, Union, University of Pennsylvania 
and Colony clubs of Kew Yoric, the Somerset Hills Country Oub of 
Bemardsville, New Jersey, also the City Midday and SL James* clubs 
of London. He is survived by his wife, a daughter of the late 
Bridie r- General William Ludlow, U. S. A., disdngiushed both in 
the Civil and Spanish- American Wars, and by two sons, lieutenant 
Ludlow Griscom, U. S.,A., and the Rev. Acton Griscom. His brothers, 
Lloyd C. Griscom, of New York, former United States Minister to 
Persia and Japan and Ambassador to Brazil and Italy, and Rodman 
Ellison Griscom, of "Dolobran," Haverford, Pennsylvania, a member 
of the Society, also survive him. 



HENRY THOMAS KENT, maternally a descendant of one of the 
voyagers on the historic Mayflower in 1620, was bom at Giflon 
Heights, Pennsylvania, November 4, 1854, and died there. May 7, 1918. 
His father, Thomas Kent, of Middleton, Ei^Iand, was the founder, in 
1843, of the Kent Manufacturing Company, one of tbe oldest and 
latest makers of woolen goods and French spun worsteds in the 
country, and which now employs more than one thousand textile 
workers In its factories at Oifton Heights and Bedford, Virginia, 
and has for more than half a century supplied the United States 
Government with fabrics for the army and navy. His mother, Fanny 
Leonard, daughter of Simeon and Boadicia (Thomson) Leonard, 
descended from Solomon Leonard, who settled early at Duxbury, in 
Plymouth Colony, and was later an original proprietor of Bridgewater, 
in the same Colony. Graduated at Cornell University in 187S, Mr. 
Kent entered his father's mills shortly thereafter, and, upon the death 
of the latter in 1887, became president and general manager of the 
business, which, through his untiring efforts, has since advanced to 
such prominence in the business world He was also president of the 
First National Bank of Clifton Heights, president and treasurer of 
the Columbia Worsted Company, Wallingtord, Pennsylvania, and 
president of the Bedford Mills Company, Bedford City, Virginia. 
He was elected a member of this Society November 14, 1892, in ri(^t 
of service of his great-grandfather, William Thompson (1746-1816), 
lieutenant in Captain William Shaw's Company of Middlebo rough, 
Massachusetts, Minute Men in the Lexington Alarm, April 19-22, 
1775, subsequently, in the same capacity, in the companies of Captain 
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William Thompson and Captain Joshua Benson, of Colonel Theophilus 
Cotton's Regiment, Massachusetts Militia, October, 177S-June, 1776, 
and later lieutenant o£ Marines, ship Tyrancide, July IS-December 18, 
1778, and of brig Active, February-May, 1779, Massachusetts Navy. A 
Republican in politics, Mr. Kent was keenly interested in all public 
questions and a firm believer in the policies which his New England 
ancestors had maintained. In religious faith he was a Swedenborgian 
and member of the First New Jerusalem Church, Philadelphia. He 
held member^ip in the Society of Mayflower Descendants tn Penn- 
sylvania, the Historical and the New England Societies of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Union League of Philadelphia. His widow, formerly 
Miss Louise Leonard, of Bridgewater, Massachusetts, survives him, 
as did four sons and two daughters: Henry T. Kent, Jr.; Everett 
Leonard Kent, vice-president of the Kent Manufacturing Company; 
Russell Hathaway Kent, Warren Thompson Kent and the Misses 
Evelyn and Rosamond Kingman Kent. Henry T. Kent, Jr., the eldest, 
captain. Fifty-second Infantry, U. S. A., was at the front when 
armistice was signed, having been several weeks in action, and is now 
with the Army of Occupation in Germany. The youngest son, Lieu- 
tenant Warren Thompson Kent, U. S. Air Service, was killed in 
action, September 7, 1918, while flying over Thiancourt, France, 
procuring information during the St. Mihiel advance. Samuel 
Leonard Kent, of Clifton Heights, a brother of the deceased member, 
holds membership in this Society. 

JAMES LAWRENCE LARDNER, born in Philadelphia, November 26, 
18S6, died there, January 10, 191''. His father. Rear Admiral James 
Lardner, U. S. N. (1802-1831), was, throughout a long career, ever 
distingiushed for his prompt and persistent devotion to duty, his 
unblemished integrity as an executive officer and his quick adapta- 
bility to such conditions as confronted him, whether in or out of 
action. His mother was Ellen Wilmer, daughter of James and Ann 
(Emmerson) Wilmer, of Kent County, Maryland, He was elected 
to the Society March 14, 1892, in right of service of his grandfather, 
John Lardner {1752-1825), private in the Philadelphia Troop of Ij^t 
Horse, participating with this command in the campaign in the Jerseys, 
1776-77, including the battles of Trenton and Princeton ; was also at 
Brandywine and Germantown in the autumn of 1777, and was comet 
of the troop from 1779 to 1783. Comet Lardner's course in the 
Revolution was the more conspicuous because of his close affiliation 
with the Penns, fus aunt, Hannah Lardner, having married Richard 
Penn, the last proprietory Governor of Pennsylvania, and his father, 
Lynford Lardner, having served in the oflfces of provincial councillor, 
receiver-general, keeper of the great seal, commissioner of loans. 
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comptroller of customs, lieutenant of one of the compatiies of the 
Associated Regiments of Foot of Philadelphia, and as lieutenant of the 
Independent Troop of Horse, Philadelphia. Graduated at West Point, 
Mr. Lardner did not enter military service, but led a life of leisure 
unattended with personal or ofliual cares, and entered largely into 
the activities of the dvic organizations and the social life of the city 
of his birth. By inheritance he came into the possession of a valuable 
collection of family portraits and manuscripts. In 1832 he became a 
life member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and was a 
familiar figure at its stated functions. He was the ninth member of 
his family to join the First Troop, PhJladeliAia City Cavalry, and 
his name was many years on its roster. A member of the Society 
of Colonial Wars in Pennsylvania, of the General Society of the War 
of 1812 and of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion, Pennsylvania 
Commandery, he was also a member of the Rittenhouse Oub and of 
other organizations. He was unmarried and is survived by a sister, 
Mrs. Edward L. Reakirt, of this city. 

JOHN BAYARD McPHERSON. judge of the United States Qrcuil 
Court of Appeals, one of the leading jurists of the Stale, sometime 
member of the Board of Managers and a vice-president of this Society, 
died at the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia. January 20, 1919, 
after a three months' illness. He was elected to this Society Decem- 
ber 8, 1896, by right of service of his great-grandfather. Lieutenant 
William Mcpherson (1757-1832), second hcuienant in Captain Philip 
Albright's Company, Pennsylvania Rifle Regiment, under Colonel 
Samuel Miles, March 15, 1776; captured at Long Island, August 
27, 1776, and exchanged April 20, 1778. A supplemental claim 
was filed under the service of his great- great-grand father, Robert 
McPherson (1730-1789), father of the foregoing, and colonel of 
Second Battalion, York County, Pennsylvania Associators, July 28, 
1775, et. seg.; member of the Committee of Correspondence of York 
County, November 3, 1775; member of the Provincial Conference at 
Carpenter's Hall, 1776; delegate to the Pennsylvania Constitutional 
Convention of 1776; was active during that and the following year 
in. the Jerseys, and in the subsequent campaign around Philadelphia. 
The son of William Carrick McPherson, M. D., of Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph Wallace, of Har- 
risburg, deputy- secretary of the Commonwealth under Governor 
Ritner, Judge McPherson was born at Harrisburg, November S, 
1846, and received his early education at the Academy of his native 
town and in the schools of Sydney, Ohio, where his parents resided 
from 1858 to 1862. He was graduated at Princeton in 1866, with the 
degree of Master of Arts. In later years he was honored with 
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I.I,. D. by his alma mater, the University of Pennsylvania and Frank- 
lin and Marshall College. After studying law with John Hanna 
Bnggs, in the Sute capital, and with Scammon, McQagg and Fuller, 
a Chicago law firm, he was admitted to practice in the Dauphin County 
courts in January, 1870. Two years later he was elected district 
attorney of Dauphin County. His law partner was Wayne MacVeagh, 
afterward attorney general of the United States and Ambassador to 
Italy. At a later period Hon. Lyman D. Gilbert was his partner. 
Appointed by Governor Hoyt, February 8, 1882, a Common Pleas 
Court judge for the Dauphin-Lebanon district, he was twice elected 
to and remained in that ofiice until 1899. In that year he was ap- 
pointed by President McKinley, United Slates judge for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania. On April 8, 1912, he was appointed by 
President Taft to the Court o£ Appeals bench, of which he was' at 
his death one of the three judges. Natural ^fts and extraordinary 
industry combined to make him long a leading figure in the fields 
of legal and literary endeavor. During his more than thirty-six 
years as a jurist he handed down decisions that have withstood the 
tests of appeals and have come to be regarded as legal classics. On 
the law of evidence he was a recogniied authority and no legal mind 
in Pennsylvania was held in higher reputation on the principles of 
this groimdwork of law practice. Virtually every statute on this 
subject now in force in the State was drafted by him. In addition he 
was an expert on insurance law and was professor of this in the 
Law Department of the University of Pennsylvania. His most 
notable decisions in the early part of his career were in the "death- 
bed" insurance cases in Lebanon County. His greatest fame was as a 
trial judge. In consequence thereof, the particular Circuit Court of 
Appeals in which he sat was the scene of many a cause cilebre during 
the past decade. There was tried the famous United States Steel 
case, the du Pont litigation, as well as other cases the legal aspects of 
which were of tremendous importance. In the literary world as in 
legal circles Judge McPherson commanded respect, and in both his 
scholarship was measured only by his modesty. He was a member of 
the Shakespeare Society of Philadelphia, the oldest organiiation of 
the kind in the world, which consists of fifteen members, all of whom 
are men of scholarly attainments. He also held membership in the 
Scotch-Irish Societies of America and Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania 
German Society, the St. Andrew's Society of Philadelphia, of which 
he was vice-president in 1904, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
and the Union League. A Presbyterian by religious inheritance, he 
was, in Philadelphia, associated with the Second Presbyterian Church 
and was one of its trustees and strongest supporters. He married, 
December 30, 1879, Annie Cochran, daughter of Judge David W. Pat- 
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terson hy lib wife Mary Slaymaker, of Lancaster, who pre-deceaMd 
him, as did their two dat^ters, Miss EUzabelh Wallace McPherson 
and Uary SEaymaker, wife of William S. Bergner, of Hanisburg. An 
eight-year-old grandson, John McPherson Bergner, survives him. 

HENRY MADEIRA, son of the late Louis Cephas and AdeUnc Laura 
(P^vell) Madeira, grandson of Isaac B. and Rebecca (Quids) 
Madeira, and great-grandson of Cephas Childs, of Plumsted, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, by his wife Agnes, daughter of Matthew and 
Jane (Caldwell) Grier, also of Bucks Coun^, was bom in Phila- 
delphia, December 24, 1854, and died there, November IQ, 1918. 
Rebecca Childs, his maternal grandmother, was a sister of Colonel 
Cephas Childs (1794-1871), of- Philadelphia, Aany years the editor 
of the Commercial List and Pricl Current, in early life captain of 
the Washington Grays, and a descendant of Henry Qii1d,"an early 
settler in Bocks County and the purchaser of a thousand acres in 
Penn's Colony in 1681-82. Educated at the Episcopal Academy, Dr. 
Paries' Classical Jnstitute, and an alumnus of the Universi^ of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Madeira began his busin«ss' life witji the Reading 
Coal and Iron Company, but later becamic associated with his father, 
a promineni insurance broker, and continued tn .that b)isiness until 
his death. He was elected to membership in this Society May~ 4, , 
1891, in ri^t of service of his great-great-grandfather, Matthew 
Grier (1714-1792), private in Captain William McCalla's Company, 
Second Battalion, Bucks County, Pennsylvania Associators, nnder 
Colonel John Beatty, M. D., August 1, 1775, et seq., and member of 
the Pennsylvania Assembly, 1776-1778. Mr. Madeira's genial tempera- 
ment and Idndly disposition made him much j>eloved by his friends 
and acquaintances. He was unmarried and is survived by two sisters, 
Mrs. Horatio H. Morris, of Chestnut Hill; Miss Edith Madeira, lately 
engaged in Red Cross work in Palestine, and two brothers, Louis C. 
and Percy C Madeira, both members of the Society. 

CHARLES WARREN MERRILL, son of Edwin Bartlctt Merrill and 
his wife, Laura Ann Spaulding, born at Manchester, Hillsborough 
County, New Hampshire, July 7, 1849, died at his home in Philadel- 
phia February 4, 1919. The Merrill name is said to have been an 
ancient one in the French-speaking C^tons of Switzerland and in 
its ori^al form. Merle, is still prevalent in that country. The 
American family of this surname was founded by Nathaniel Merrill 
and his brother John, who, coming from Salisbury, Wiltshire, Eng- 
land, in 1638, settled at Newburyport, Massachusetts, where the 
former of the two brothers died in 1654. It is from him that Mr. 
Merrill was seventh in descent. He was also seventh in descent from 
Edward Spaulding, of Braintree, Massachusetts, in 1640; bis great- 
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grandfather, Jamei Spaulding (1748-1632), having been a Revolu- 
tionary soldier. It was in right of service of the latter, as private on 
the Lexington Alarm, in C^taln Samuel Stone's Company, Colonel 
William Prescott's Regiment, Massachusetts Militia, Apnl, 1775; and 
under additional service in Captain Philip Thomas's Company, Colonel' 
Marshall's Regiment, Massadiusetts Militia, that Mr. Merrill was 
elected to membership in this Society, February 12, 1901. Educated 
at the schools of Manchester, he in early manhood entered the 
Boston Agency of the Security "Fire Insurance Company. In 1873 
he came to Philadelphia, and here associated himself with the Penn- 
sylvania Fire Insurance Company as' a surveyor. Promoted to the 
assistant-secretaryship of the company in WOO, he acceptably &s- 
charged the duties of that ofGcc until he retired from active business 
pursuits in 1908. By reli^ous faith and practice an Episcopalian, 
he served for sixteen years as a vestryman of the Church of the 
Incarnation. He held membership in the Order of Founders and 
Patriots, the Society of War of 1812, the Near England Society, the 
Historical and the Colonial Societies of Pennsylvania. He married, 
Septen^er''ll, 1877, Julia Frances (Husted) Feet, widow of Edward 
Butler Feet, of Philadelpnla, and daughter of Hiram and Uaiy Ann 
Trueedell Husted, ot New Yorti and is by her survived. His two 
step-sons, Messrs. Walter Field Peet and Edward Butler Peet, of 
Philadelphia, are members t>f this Society. 

^WlixUtM CLAYTON NEWELL, son of William Qayton NeweU, of 
' Philadelphia, by his wife, Susan Bispham Dimlap, was bom in that 
city, October 23, 1856, and died at his residence in Doylestown, Penn- 
sylvania, November 2, 1918. His father was the bearer of dispatches 
from the United States Government to the Legation of the United 
States at Canton, C3iina, in Document 19^ bearing date August 1, 
1846, given by authority of James Buchanan, Secretary of State for 
United States. His grandfather, William Newell, of Philadelphia, 
was bearer of dispatches from the United States Government to the 
Lesation of United States at Paris, France, relating to a defaulting 
employe of the Pennsylvania Bank in 1838-39, and he was a member 
of the Hrst Troop, Philadelphia Cavalry, 1821-1831, and one of the 
troopers who served as escort to General Lafayette when he visited 
Philadelphia in 1824. Mr. Newell was educated at the Philadelphia 
Central High School, later going into the firm of Washington Butcher 
^ and Son, commission merchants, and remaining therewith sixteen 
years. Becoming an agent of the Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany, he was chosen by Mr. Samuel Shipley, late president of the 
company, to take charge of the real estate department, to which his 
rare judgment in and knowledge of real estate was an important 
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asset. He was in every sense a real estate expert and well regarded 
by real estate men throughout the country. A faithful churchman, 
vestryman of St Paul's Episcopal Church, Doylestown, for over thirty 
years, and senior warden much of the time, he was, as 
well, many years a delegate to the diocesan conventions, and 
one of the trustees and treasurer for the Trustees of the 
IKocese of Pennsylvania, succeeding William W. Fraiier, Esq., 
who resigned. He was elected to this Society June 10. 
1902, becoming a life member, under the service of his great-great- 
grandfather, Robert Shewell (1740-1825), lieutenant-colonel. Second 
Battalion, under Colonel John Beatty, M.D,, Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania Associators, August, 1775. He was also a member of the Society 
of American Wars, the Society of the War of 1812 and the Church 
Club of Philadelphia. He is survived by his widow, Sarah Rex, 
daughter of Dr. George T. and Uary (Rex) Harvey, of Doyles- 
town; a daughter. Miss Uary Louise Newell, and three sons: Walter 
Clayton Newell, of Montana; Edward Harvey Newell, a member of 
this Society, and Louis Henry Newell, private in Company. G, Third 
Infantry, wounded at Chateau Thierry, now in Military Police 

JAMES LEDDY PEQUIGNOT, head of the Philadelphia branch of the 
National Gty Bank of New York, died at the University Hospital, 
Philadelphia, October 14, 1918^ after a serious illness of more than a 
year. An illness superinduced by overwork during the First Liberty 
Loan drive, in the interest of which he had travelled throughout the 
United States and made numberless addresses at important gatherings 
in this city and elsewhere. The son of Zephirin Joseph Pequignot by 
his wife, Annie E. Leddy, he was bom in Philadelphia, February 1, 
1879, was educated at St. Joseph's College, Philadelphia, where he was 
graduated, and started his business career as a reporter for the 
Evening Bulletin, Later he was identified with his father, a con- 
noisseur in gems and an authority on the details and intricacies of the 
jewelry business. Fourteen years ago he went into the bonding 
business with the N. W, Halsey's Company, of New York, which firm 
was afterward succeeded by the National City Company, and of this 
he was the Philadelphia manager. His illness and death cut oS a 
brilliant career. His bank had intended sending him to Japan and 
Australia, there to establish branches of dieir institution, he having 
given evidence of real constructive ability as an organizer and of 
what might be termed almost genius as a financier. He took an active 
part in things theatrical and was so successful as an amateur in the 
Plays and Players productions, many of which he staged, that be 
received an offer from a prominent manager to go upon the pro- 
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fesstonal stage. Aa a writer of verse he was most favorably known. 
His many-sideness made him a delightfu) companion. Me was elected 
to tills Society April 11, 1905, under tte service of his great-great- 
grandfather, John Hesser (1761-1837), private in Sixth BatUUon, 
Philadelphia County, Pennsylvania Militia. Other organizations with 
which he was connected were the St. Joseph's Alumni Association, 
the Browning Society, Philadelphia County, Plays and Players and 
Philadelphia Barge clubs. He married Dorothy U,, daughter of 
Frank William and Cordeha K (McGlinsey) Ward, who survives 
him, as does a brother, Francis C. Pequignot, a member of this Society. 
"A business associate of sterling character, unfailing in his interest 
of the National City Company and a loyal friend who endeared 
himself to the hearts of every member of the organiiation," was the 
tribute paid to Mr. Pequignot by an officer of his banking corporation : 
"the perfect-man, so sunny and kind, full of faith and works," that of 
a close friend. 

THOMAS ROBERTS, founder of the firm of Thomas Roberts and 
Company, wholesale grocers, importers and commission merchants of 
Philadelphia, and its highly respected head for more than half a 
century, died at his summer home, York Harbor, Maine, July 20, 
1917. The son of Leonard Frescoln Roberts, by his wife, Rachel 
Bartholomew Dewees, he was bom in East Nantmeal township, Ches- 
ter County, Pennsylvania, March 27, 1832, was educated in the private 
schools of Norristo\vn and West Chester and resided, until his 
majority was reached, in the farm manor house where his father 
had been bom and which his grandfather, Thomas Roberts, had built 
and occupied. He descended in the fifth generation from Thomas 
Roberts, of Charlestown township, in the same county, who acquired 
Roberts' Level from the Proprietary, by warrant bearing dale Feb- 
ruary n, 173S. Maternally, his Dewees ancestry traces back to the 
days of Penn and was prominent in the constructive makings of that 
which later came to be the Keystone State. Mr. Roberts was elected 
to this Society January 8, 1900, under the service of his great- 
grandfather, Thomas Bull (1744-1837), lieutenant-colonel Chester 
County Battalion of the Flying Camp; lieutenant-colonel First Bat- 
talion, 1779, lieutenant-colonel Second Battalion, May 10, 1780, Chester 
County Pennsylvania Militia; colonel Second Battalion, Militia 
Light Horse of Chester County, 1780-1781; captured at Fort 
Washington, New York, and confined on prison ship Jersey 
twenty-two months. After the Revolution Colonel Bull was 
a member of the Convention which framed the Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution of 1790, and a representative from Chester 
County to the State Assembly. Another great-grandfather. 
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William Dewecs, Jr., colonel in the FennsyWania UilitU, 1777, 
et teq., owned and occupied during' the Revolution the mansion at 
Vaitey Forge which is now, 1919, the Valley Inn. In 1853 Ur. 
Roberts came to Philadelphia and shortly afterward founded the 
firm which so long occupied his life and from which he actirely 
retired in 1913 at the ripe age of eighty-one years. To the successful 
conduct of his growing interests he gave his best endeavor and earned 
the respect of his associates and competitors. Included in his business 
career was the critical period of the Gvil War, together with three 
great national panics, through all of which he so guided the finances 
of his house that there was never a threatening of weakness. His 
well-balanced judgment, high-minded integrity, high-bred considera- 
tion, joined to his unfailing performance of all obligations, were the 
factors that won and held for him the prize of his standing as a 
merchant, in addition to his individual business responsibilities, he 
assumed those of the vice-presidency of the Farmers and Mechanics' 
Bank and served in the directorate of other Philadelphia fifairia' 
institutions. All his life a Republican, good citizenship meant to him 
ndther the holding of public office nor the securing of public honors, 
but the highest good of his party, including the civic interests of the 
town in which he lived. Because of his strong sense of personal 
responsibility, his patriotism and good citizenship were always to 
the front in time of need, and his humanity and humor saved many 
a situation. In the summer of 1861 he went to Riverton, New Jersey, 
with his little family of wife and one child, and, for more than fifty 
years following, was a property holder and voter there and the last 
of a group of men, who, two generations ago, did so much to build up 
that community spirit In Riverton for which the town has been known 
far and wide. A member of the old Riverton Yacht Club in the years 
when its annual picnic was the event of the year, an enthusiastic 
supporter of the annual village celebration of the Fourth of July, 
when speaking, singing, river sports, land sports and folk games 
were the delight of visitors from miles about, he was also active in the 
Lyceum movement and many other town enterprises. At the time of 
his decease he was one of the oldest, most useful and most respected 
citizens of the town. He left twenty-six members of his immediate 
family, dght of whom are citizens of Riverton. In all his life work 
Ur. Roberts was animated by a deep religious spirit. As a com- 
municant of the Episcopal Church, bis ideas of Christian worship 
were expressed corporately by active work, and for fifty-five years he 
was a vestryman and for much of that period the senior warden of 
Christ Church, Riverton. Besides 'his duties as vestryman and 
warden he, for many years, represented that parish as a deputy to the 
diocesan convcntioa At the convention of 1917 be was the oldest 
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deputy of Aat body. AlthotiKh a member of the Ardu»logical 
Society of the University of Peimsylvuua the National Geograiduc 
Society, an early member of the Union League of Philadelphia and of 
the Art Gnb, he was not in the usual sense a club man. His keenest 
enjoyments were those of the home circle and as reader of solid litera- 
ture. His recreations were out-of-door sports. He delighted in the 
old-fashtoned rod and line fishing and in horseback riding, and, up 
to bis eighty-first year, was in the saddle every day. For many years 
he enjoyed a brief vacation of winter sport at his plantation in Ryan 
County, Georgia. He married, June 3, 1858, Eliiabeth HUl Bissell, 
daughter of Israel Morey Bissell, of Fairle^ Vermont, and Philadel- 
phia, by his wife August Turner Mead, of West Farms, New York, 
and together, at Valley Forge, they celebrated the fifty-ninth anniver- 
sary of their wedding on the historic estate owned by Colonel William 
Dewees in Revolutionary days, Mrs. Roberts and four children sur- 
vive: Rev. Waters Dewees Roberts, rector of St. John's Church, East 
Boston, Massachusetts; George Wood Bissetl Roberts, Thomas 
Roberts, Jr., a member of this Society, and Mrs. Thomas Reath, of 
Philadelphia. In the war just closed, Mr. Roberts' son, Thomas 
Roberts, Jr., served as a member of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration throughout the conflict. His grandson. Sergeant Thomas 
Roberts Reath, was cited for gallantry in action, recommended for a 
commission and gave his life at Belleau Woods, France, June 12, 
1918, while delivering an important message under heavy barrage. 
His danghter, Mrs. Reath, and six granddaughters served in Red 
Cross, Emergency Aid and other war activities. Three grandsons- 
in-Iaw were in overseas service ; Lieutenant Colonel Jay D. Whitbam, 
who married Maiy Frothingham Roberts; Captain ^bert Chester- 
field Clay, who married Elizabeth Roberts, and Captain John Adams 
Appleton, who married Elizabeth Roberts Reath. The things of the 
spirit are often much more real than the things of the flesh, and to 
those of Mr. Roberts' intimate circle, his most memorable character- 
istic will be that of the sympathy which lays hold of and helps. A 
qniet man, he won and held the friendship of a host of friends. A 
genial man, he carried on to those who follow after, much that was 
strong and lovable in the life of early nineteenth century America. He 
was laid to rest in his family lot at the Woodlands, Philadclpfiia, by 
the side of his brother. Captain W. Dewees Roberts, a yonng cavalry 
officer killed during the Civil War. 

ALEXANDER WILSON RUSSELL, JR., first captain of the Color 
Guard of this Society, continuing ia office from its foundation in 
1897 until 1916^ died at his home in Philadelphia, August 8, 1918. 
The youngest son of the late Rear Admiral Alexander Wilson Russell, 
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Pa; Director V. S. N., aad his wife, Julia Campbell, he was bom at 
WashiiiKton, D. C, November 22, 1864. Completing his studies at the 
University of Pennsylvania, he recdved the degreee of A. B. in 1887. 
Eng^ed in the fire insurance business until 1896, he, in that year, 
became connected with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and held 
a position in the accounting department of the New York Division 
. until ill health obliged him to relinquish it. He was elected to raem- 
bership in this Society December 12, 1891, at the same meeting with 
his father, in right of service of his great-grandfather, Alexander 
Russell, of Gettysburg (1759-1836), second lieutenant Seventh Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania Line, under commission of February 3, 1777; 
promoted &rst lieutenant September, 1777; resigned April 16, 1779. 
Later he filed a supplemental claim under his great-great-grandfather, 
Robert McPherson (1730-1789), colonel of Second Battalion, York 
County, Pennsylvania Associators, July 28, 177S, el stq., member of 
York County Committee of Correspondence, 1775; member of the 
Provincial Conference of Pennsylvania, June 18-2S, 1776, and a 
delegate to the Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention of 1776. Mr. 
Russell in 1893 entered the naval force of Pennsylvania, was com- 
missioned ensign, July 5, 1897; lieutenant, junior grade, June 17, 
19QZ, and resigned May 15, 1904. Durii^ the Spanish- American War 
he was in service, June 23 to September 12, 1898, as executive officer 
on the U. S. S. Arctic and also on the U. S. recdving ship St. LouU. 
When the war with (jermany came he was, by reason of ill health, 
unable to do any active war work, but so great was his desire to do 
some service for his country that, he devoted his entire energy to 
helping his mother prepare comfort bags for the marine corps, and 
the number sent through this instrumentality was most notable. Much 
interested in the objects and work of the patriotic societies, be was 
the general registrar of the Naval Order of the United States and 
recorder of the Pennsylvania Commandery; a companion of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States, a member of the Society of 
Colonial Wars in Pennsylvania, the Military Order of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, and the Naval and Military Order of the 
Spanish- American War. He was also a life member of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania and the secretary of the Undine 
Barge Club. Politically his afHliations were with the Republican party. 
He belonged to St. Mary's Episcopal Church and was a member of 
its choir. Attended by the Color Guard of the Society, wrapped in the 
flag he loved and scr%cd, he was laid to rest beside his father and 
brother in Woodlands Cemetery. His mother and four sisters sur- 
vive: Mrs. John Welsh Dulles, Mrs. John G. Van Home and the 
Misses Virginia F. and Julia C Russell. 
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HOWARD DAVIS SCHNURE, son of George and Cordeli* (Davis) 
Sclinur^ was bom at Selinsgrove, Snyder County, Pennsylvania, 
October 30, 1850, and died there April 4, 1918, having been for a period 
of years one of that community's most representative citizens. A 
great-grandson of Uajor Anthony Selin, the founder of the town 
which perpetuates his name, and a member of the Pennsylvania State 
Society of the Cincinnati, Mr. Schnure was elected to this Society 
November 12, 1895, in r^ht of bis sire's service in the Revolution, he 
having been captain in Baron de Ottendorff's Corps of Dragoons, Con- 
tinental Army, December 10, 1776; captain, Second Canadian Regiment, 
"Congress's Own," under Colonel Moses Hazen, Continental Anny, 
December 1(X 1776^ and later major in the same regiment, in service 
to January 1, 1783. Educated in the public schools of bis native town 
and at Missionary Institute, now Susquehanna University, Mr. Schnure 
suttplemcnted his academic training by a systematic course of extended 
reading. His business career, begun as a clerk in the First National 
Bank of Selinsgrove, founded by bis father, was concluded as 
president of that institution, a position acceptably filled by him for 
the past twenty-four years. He had been elected to the directorate 
thereof January 6, 1833, and to that of the First National Bank of 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania, in 1893. He entered into a co-partnership in 
1875 with the late A. Kreeger, of Swineford, in the operation of the 
Isle of Que Mills, at Selinsgrove. This partnership remained intact 
until 1879, when Mr. Kreeger withdrew and George Schnure entered 
the business with his son under the trade name of G. and H. D. 
Schnure. Upon the death of the elder member of the firm, in 1893, 
the son succeeded to its conduct and remained in charge of what 
has become one of the leading plants in that part of the State until 
1900. A life-long Democrat, he was in early life frequently a dele- 
gate to State and county conventions and otherwise active in party 
work. At the beginning of the world war he was made chairman of 
the finance committee of the Snyder County Committee of Public 
Safety. He was also a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Susquehanna Trail Association, the Executive Committee of Selins- 
grove Country Gub, the Snyder County Historical Society and was 
in communion with (he Trinity Lutheran Church of Selinsgrove. He 
married, September 25. 1876, Sara J. Six, of Thrumont, Maryland, 
and is by her survived, together with their two children, Mary Cor- 
delia, wife of Harry M. Thompson, M. D., of Pueblo, Colorado, and 
William Marion Schnure, a member of this Society and identified with 
the local bank of which his father and grandfather had been the 
quondam presidents. 
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PRANK RODUAN SHATTUCK, cluinnan of die State Board of 
Uoving Picture Censors and well-known lawyer, was bom in Phila- 
delphia, February 19, 1864, and died at Atlantic Gty, New Jersey, 
February 26, 1919. The son of Francis Elliott Shattuck, by bis wife, 
Mary Colesberiy, and descended in the seventh generation from Wil- 
liam Shattuck, who settled at Watertown in 1642, he was educated 
at the Central High School of Philadelphia and the University of 
Pennsylvania, receiving the A. B. degree from the former in 1881 and 
that of LL. B. from the latter in 1885. Admitted to the bar of Phila- 
del^iia, he specialized in tire insurance, telegraph and telephone law 
and became the legal representative in Pennsylvania for the Postal 
Telegraph Company, the Keystone and all other independent telephone 
companies in the State. He was a forceful practitioner before the 
United States Supreme Court, for years a member of the Phila- 
delphia County Board of Examiners, and in 1895 was nominated on 
the Democratic ticket for City Solicitor. A vice-president and 
director of the Continental Telephone Company and a director of 
the Consolidated Fire Alarm Company of New York, he was likewise 
connected with the Pennsylvania Cold Storage and Market Company 
from its organization in 1889, being a director in that corporation 
as well as in that of the D. B. Martin Company, packers. On October 
14, 1895, he was admitted to membership in this Society 1^ right of 
service of bis great-grandfather, David Shattuck <17S&-1840>, private 
in Captain Eliphalet Holmes' Company, Colonel Samuel Selden's Regi- 
ment of Connecticut Militia, 1776, and private in Captain Ephraim 
Chamberlain's Company, Colonel Herman Swift's Regiment, Conti- 
nental Line, 1780, to dose of war, and is said to have been present 
when Washington took leave of his army. Mr. Shattuck was con- 
nected with various social organizations: the Historical So- 
ciety, the Colonial Society and the New England Society of Penn- 
sylvania, the Society of Sons of Delaware, the Art, Cover, German- 
town Cricket, Huntingdon Valley Country, Pbiladetphia Country, 
Lawyers', Lincoln and Racquet clubs. An ardent golfer, he was a 
familiar figure on the Cape May golf links, having long held member- 
ship with that club. In the line of political honors or preferment, he 
had little, if any, ambition. Until 1896 his support was given to the 
Democracy, after which he joined the Republican ranks. As an after- 
dinner speaker, his radiating optimism and frankness made him a 
most desirable and widely sought for guest. He is survived by bis 
wife, formerly Miss Ella Woodward, and two daughters. Miss Mil- 
dred Shattuck and Mrs. Coleman Sellers, 3d. 

BENJAMIN HAYES SMITH, topographer, botanist and entomologist 
of much repute, the son of George Smith, M. D., and his wife, Mary 
Lewis, was bom in Upper Darby, Delaware County, Pennsylvania, 
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May 7, 1841, and died at his residence in Philadelphia, NoremCer 25, 
1918. In his person was united the blood of many of the early Welsh 
settlers of this Commonwealth— those descendants of the andent 
Britons, who, while politically more closely allied with the Crown 
and Parliament of England than the Scotch or Irish, had scarcely a 
vestige of Anglo-Saxon blood, and a language quite different from 
the English. PaCemally, he descended from Dr. Edward Jones, one of 
the Merioneth Adventurers, who preceded William Penn to his prov- 
ince by a few weeks ; from Dr. Thomas Wynne, who accompanied the 
Pounder on the Welcome in 1682, and from Henry Levris, of Narbetb, 
South Wales, who, with two of his friends, made the first settlement 
in Haverford township in 16S2. Many of the descendants of Henry 
Lewis have been noted for their intellectual superiority, for their love 
of the exact sciences and for the accuracy which has characterized 
their printed word. Maternally, Mr. Smith was a descendant of Ralph 
Lewis, of the parish of Eglv^s Ilan, Glamorganshire, Wales, who 
arriving in 1683, settled at Haverford, where he died about 1710, 
leaving a family whose later members played no inconsiderable part 
in the development of province and state. His father. Dr. George 
Smith (I804-1SS2), was the author of a History of Delaware County; 
member of the State Senate at a time when the agitation for and 
against the establishment of a common school system was at its 
height; many years Common Pleas Judge; lirst superintendent of 
common schools in the county, and founder of the Delaware County 
Institute of Science and its president from 1833 until his death, pre- 
senting it with his valuable herbarium about 1875. Dr. Smith devoted 
much attention to scientific pursuits, particularly to botany and 
geology, and directed his son's talents and education to the same 
channels. Graduated at Haverford College, Qass of 1859, Benjamin 
H. Smith was, in undergraduate days, secretary of the Henry Society 
— a society which, taking its name from Patrick Henry and not from 
"old Hariy" as was sometimes insinuated, was thcught to have regard- 
ed itself as a very knowing and original school of philosophers. His 
business career as a surveyor and topographical engineer had scarcely 
begun when the war clouds of the Gvil War swept over the land, and, 
» a member of the Anderson Troop, Pennsylvania Volunteers, in the 
Army of the Cumberland, 1861-1863, he was on duty at General 
Buell's headquarters throughout his campaigns in Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi and Alabama, and with General Rosecrans in the 
Stone River campaign. It was during the war that Mr. Smith's first 
contribution to topographical literature, prepared for the Delaware 
County Institute of Science,— "Map of Delaware County"; "Geologi- 
cal. Map of Delaware County," and "Map of the Early Settlements of 
Delaware County"— were published, in 1862, as illustrations for his 
fatbet's excellent history of the county. These little maps have borne 
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well the tests of half a century. That of the "Early Settlements" waj 
but a prelude and promise of the exceedingly complete worlc^ "Atlas 
of Delaware County, Pennsylvania, Containing Nineteen Maps exhib- 
iting the Early Grants and Patents, compiled from Official Records, 
together with a History of the Land Titles in the County," printed by 
him in ISSa This was the first attempt accurately to locate the lands 
of the primitive settlers of a whole county of Pennsylvania, and 
"therefore," says a reviewer in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
,and Biography, "it constitutes an era in the works of historians and 
geographers of our State." Peculiar interest atiaclies to the Atbs 
from the fact that, it embraced that portion of Pennsylvania 6rst occu- 
pied by Europeans, and displays the tracts of lands occupied not only 
by the English and Welsh under grants from William Penn, but also 
by those earlier residents on the Delaware, the Dutch and Swedes. 
The Map of Tiniciun, with its adjacent islands and creeks, merits 
special attention, and, continues the reviewer, "no part of the work 
attests more truly the competency of the author, or exhibits greater 
proof of his exhaustive and laborious research than the maps of 
Upland and Giester township." He was, too, a valuable contributor 
to the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, as bis 
"Lands of Edward Jones and Company in Merion" (1902), and 
Letters from William Hamilton to His Private Secretary (1905) will 
evidence. The latter well edited article had to do with the process of 
beautification of "The Woodlands" by the natural style of landscape 
gardening. For some years Mr. Smith was engaged in surveying in 
Colorado, but most of his life was spent in his native State, and he 
resided for some time on the old Narbeth farm in Haverford town- 
ship, the original tract upon whtdi his ancestor, Richard Hayes, had 
located in 1687, and where his father, Dr. Smith, was boni. He was 
elected to membership in this Society, December 11, 1893, by ri^t of 
service of his great-grandfather, George Dunn (1743-1805), lieutenant 
in Captain William Price's Company, First Battalion, commanded 1^ 
Colonel John Hannum, Chester County, Pennsylvania Militia, under 
commission of May 14, 1777. He also held membership in the Dela- 
ware County Institute of Science, the American Entomological Soci- 
ety, the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, the Historical 
and the Colonial Societies of Pennsylvania. His wife, Adelaide L., 
daughter of Mark Brooke, whom he married September 11, 1866; pre- 
deceased him, leaving no issue. His brother, the late Abraham Lewis 
Smith, Esq., was long a member of this Society. 

EDMUND ALPHONSO SOUDEB, JR., bom in Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 1^ 1848, died there December 3, 1918; was elected to membership 
in this Society June 8, 1891, imder the service of his great-grandfather, 
John Keen (1747-1S32), private in Captain Richard Humphrey's Com- 
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pan7, General John Cadwalader's Brigade oi Philadelphia Militia, 
who was wounded at Princeton in 1777. He filed an additional claim 
in right of service of another great-grandfather, Esaias Preble (1742- 
1812), captain of a company of Massachusetts Minute Men in the 
"Lexington Alarm," 177S; captain in Colonel Ebeneier Sayer's First 
York, Massachusetts Regiment, June 25, 1775, and capl^n in Colonel 
Jacob Gerrish's Regiment, April 1-July 6, 1778, Massachusetts Militia. 
The father of Mr. Souder, Edmund Alphonso Souder, commission 
merchant and ship owner, an incorporator of the Girard National 
Bant^ successively a member of Common and Select Coundla of 
Philadelphia, as well as member of Council of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvaiua, was a friend of Secretary of State Seward, who 
was his guest when in Philadelphia. Through this source the elder 
Mr. Souder made the acquaintance of President Lincoln, whom he 
induced, through the representations of the captain of a New 
England merchant vessel, to inaugurate the policy of capturing 
Southern ports instead of blockading them. Paternally decended from 
Joran Kyn (1620-1697), a soldier in Governor Printi's life-guard 
and a resident of New Sweden on Delaware, in 1643, he was, through 
his mother, Emily Bliss, daughter of Hon. Stephen Thacher, of Port- 
land, Maine, a descendant of the Rev. Thomas Thacher (1620-1678), 
of Weymouth and Boston, Massachusetts, himself the son of Rev. 
Peter Thacher, rector of St Edmunds, Salisbury, Wiltshire, England. 
Ur. Souder was educated at the Episcopal Academy and other private 
schools in Philadelphia and New England, preparatory to entering 
college, and eventually pursuing the study of medicine. Grcum- 
stances, however, altered his plans, and he became a merdiant, 
engaged finally in the lumber business, and formed the Edmund A. 
Souder Company, of which he was president. Interested especially 
in literature, language and art, he spent much of his life in foreign 
travel, visiting or residing in most of the countries of Europe and 
the East. His rare intelligence and fine sense of humor made com- 
panionship with him a real pleasure, and his generous nature led liiro 
to give largely of his means to religious and other objects. He was 
a member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the Swedish 
Colonial Society and of the Church, Art and City clubs. A devout 
communicant of the Episcopal Church, he was long an active worker 
and vestryman of St. Mary's, West Philadelphia, having at one time 
been Sunday-school superintendent, Bible-class teacher and the first 
director of the Chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. In late 
years he was a vestryman of Christ Church Chapel. After services 
at St Mary's Church be was buried in the family lot at Woodlands 
Cemetery. He had never married. 
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WILUAM SHEARER STENGER, former Coiwressman, former Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth of Pcuisylvatiui, and, for many years, one 
of the most widely-known members of the bar in the States died at 
Philadelphia, March 29, 1918. The son of Peter Stenger, by his wife, 
Christina Shearer, he was bom at Loudon, Franklin County, Pennsyl- 
vania, February 13, 1840, and was elected to this Socie^ June 13, 
1892, in right of service of bis great-grandfather, Conrad Stengcr, 
captain of Fourth Company, Second Battalion, under Colonel Arthur 
Erwin, Bucks County, Pennn'Ivania Militia, May 6, 1777. Educated 
in the public schools of Franklin County, Mercersburg Academy and 
Franklin and Marshall College, at the latter of which be was gradu- 
ated in 1858, Mr. Stenger won distinction as an orator and was class 
valetudinarian. This collegiate honor he not only later maintained, 
but added to, achieving a conspicuous reputation as a forceful and 
eloquent public speaker. Studying law, he was admitted to practice 
in the Franklin County courts, August 18, 186(^ when but twenty years 
of age, and formed a law partnership with his brother, George A. 
Stenger, and later with James UcKnight Early interested in politics, 
he was elected on tbc Democratic ticket, in 1862, District Attorney 
for Franklin County, and discharged the duties of that office from 
1863 to 1872, becoming County Chairman and leader of his par^, but 
going down to defeat when he voted for the Fifteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. Elected to Congress in 1S74, 
he was, during two terms, a leading figure in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, suffering defeat from the votes of the Greenback Demo- 
crats when he was slated for a third term. He took a prominent part 
in the Hayes-Tilden contest, and was a member of the Judidary 
Committee of the House which went to Louisiana to take testimony 
relative to the electoral vote of that Slate. Perhaps, locally, his best- 
remembered action was bis opposition to the t»ll to have the Centen- 
nial Exposition in Philadel^a, which exposition he held to be a 
wanton and wilful waste of public funds, and his opposition stirred 
the State. In 1878 he made a notable speech for sound money, which 
foreshadowed his bolt from the ranks when the free-silver issue was 
forced upon the democracy. He was a del^ate to the Democratic 
Mational Convention which nominated General Hancod^ and was 
Secretary of die Commonwealth of Pennsylvania durii^ the guber- 
natorial term of Robert R Pattison, 1883-1887. Always courageous, 
he was one of the war-horse Democrats who charged against the 
bulwarks of the Republicans in the days when Governor Pattison was 
in the zenith of his political life. After this he resumed his profes- 
sion in Philadelphia, forming a law partnership with Ur. Pattison. In 
recent years, however, he was active neither in politics nor in the 
practice of the law. Following the death of William M. Singerly, 
Esq., he became the executive director of the PhUadelpkia Rtcord, 
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having been affiliated with newspaper work us early as 1869, in which 
year he was one of the purchasers of the Vailey Spirit, of Chambers- 
burg, and continued as one of its proprietors and its editor until 1876. 
Active in the Masonic fratemi^, he was long a member of the Wash- 
ington Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons, of Chambersburg. From 
1890 he was a member of the Hibernian Society of Pbiladelpbia. 
More than half a century since, Mr. Stenger married Miss Helen 
Mar Rud, of Oiambersburg, who survives iiim with a daughter, Mrs. 
John A. Diehl, of Gianibersburg, and one son, Walter R. Stenger, of 
Haddonfield, New Jersey. 



HERBERT DAYNE SWEARER, son of WUliam Harrison Swearer, 
and his wife, Elizabeth Helen Wersler, was bom in Chester Valley, 
Chester Coun^, Pennsylvania, Februafy 13, 1891, and made his last 
great sacrifice for his country, at the Argonne Forest £ght in France, 
October 1, 191& He was elected to this Society, November 9, 1915. 
in right of service of Us great-great-grandfather, Hezddah Davis 
<1747-1837), lieutenant in Colonel William Montgomery's Pennt^l- 
rania Battalion of the "Flying Camp," under commission of Septem- 
- ber 7, 1776; taken prisoner at Fort Washington, New York, Novem- 
ber 16^ 1776; exchanged December 7, 1780. Among his forebears 
was Major John Guelden Wersler (1781-1876), of the Fifty-seventh 
Regiment, Pennsylvania Militia, wiio also served as captain of the 
Valley Light Infantry from Chester County, Second Regimen^ Peno- 
sylvania Militia, commanded by Brigadier General Samuel Smith, 
encamped at Marcus Hook in the War of 1812. Educated in the 
public schools of his native county, Mr. Swearer, after graduation, 
passed the civil service examination for postal clerk, and was imme- 
diately assigned a position in the Philadelphia office, where, by accu- 
racy and efficiency, he rose rapidly to a post of trust and responsibil- 
ity. Led by an inherited taste for military afFairs, he joined Company 
E, First Regiment, National Guard of Pennsylvania, and while serv- 
ing with bis regiment on the Mexican border became corporal of the 
machine gun company. When the regiment was sent to Camp Han- 
cock for intensive training, he was promoted to top sergeant of 
machine gun company, 109th Infantry, 28th Division, and sailed for 
France, May 1, 1918. There he participated in all the engagements 
of the Iron Divi»on, until he fell in action in the Argonne,— a splen- 
did type of the dean, forceful, young manhood of America. Studious 
t^ nature and fond of historical research, bis sunny, optinustic tem- 
perament made him beloved by hosts of friends who will continue to 
cherish his memory. He was a member of the Calvin Presbyterian 
Church, West Philadelphia; the Stonemen's Fellowship; the Socie^ 
of War of 1812, and the Fraternal Patriotic Americans. In politics 
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lie wai a great admirer of the late Theodore Roosevelt. His wife, 
Antoinette, daughter of Daniel Bc^n, and two yoni^ children surrive 



Respectfully submitted. 



/W?i^ /^v 




J>f.,^if^ 




On motion the report was accepted and referred to the in- 
comtng Board of Managers to publish such portion as they saw fit- 
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The report of the Treasurer was read, as follows: 

HARROLD E. GILUNGHAM, Treasurer 

in account with 

PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF SONS OF THE 

REVOLUTION 

April 3, 1918, to April 3, 1919 

Annual Report 



Fund 



Pennanent 
Fund 



Wayne 

Monument 

Fund 



To Balance on band April 3, 191&. 

To Annual Dues 

To Interest on Deposits 

To Interest on Investments 



To Oiurch Service a/c Expense Re- 
turned 



To Church Service a/c from Horace 
Uagee Uemorial Fund 

To Evacuation Day, Refund. 

To Washington Birthday Reception, Re- 
fund by Historical Society 

To Sale of Flag Boc 



To Loan Returned by Wayne Uonu- 
t Fund 



To Temporary Loan from Permanent 



To Revenue Tax Collected from Mem- 
bers and Afterwards Returned 

To Initiation Fees (25 Members) 

To Life Membership {16 Members) 

To Mortgage D. R. Harper Estate Paid 



$ 680.14 

3,75525 

70.17 

1,275.19 



314.89 
6M 

493.62 
5.00 

25.00 

100.00 

217.80 



$ 474.35 

11.52 
663:07 



2S0.00 

soaoo 



Off . 



n General Fund tor 



To Transferred from General Fund for 
Investment 



$6,972.90 16,502.75 I $1,173.94 



37 Members Delinquent; total dn^ $155.00. 
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Wayne 


PAYMENTS 


General 


Permanent 






Fund 


Fa.d 


Fund 


By Expenses, Annual Meeting, 1918 


$ 200.90 






By Expenses, Evacuation Day, 1918 


247.85 






By Expenses, Giurch Services 


362.75 






By Expenses, Washington's Birthday Re- 










1,030.00 








494,68 






By Expenses, Necrological Roll 


115,00 






By Expenses, Treasurer's Expenses 


102.00 






By Expenses, Secretary's Expenses 


331.43 






By Expenses, Secretary's Salary - 


300.00 






By Expenses, Board of Managers 


lOtSO 






By ExpensM, Printing and Postage-.-™ 


301.88 






By Expenses, Registrar's Expense ,, - 


225 






By Assessment to General Society. 


271.7S 








12.80 






By Subscripdon to Star Service League. 


500.00 






B/ Subscription to War Chest „ 


500.00 






By Subscription to Soldiers and Sailors 








Reception 


300,00 






By Subscription to Historical Society — 


100.00 


i 


By Return Annual Dues for Life Mem- 








10.00 




By Transferred to Permanent Fund for 




t 


Investment 


1,000.00 


I 


By Color Guard Expenses- — _ 


25.60 




By Valley Forge Memorials, _> 


90.00 




By Reception to Troops on U. S. S. Hav- 






erford 


85.15 




Ry Pnrrhaiin^ Instg^iac 


27.00 


i 


Ry CLiinHfy Kvp^ntrc 


138.70 


i 


By Temporary Loan to Wayne Monu- 




1 




25.00 




By Refund of Revenue Tax to New 






Members of Tax on Initiation Fees 










217.80 


$ loaoo 




By Temporary Loan to General Fund 












i^'. 




1,000.00 


$ 500.0 


By Investment in Fourth Liberty Loan 








4ty,\ 




5,000.00 


500,00 


By Cash Balance in Logan Tnist Co — 


73.56 






By Cash Balance in Logan Trust To 




402,75 




By Cash Balance in Western Savings 








Fund Society . ._. 






173.94 






Tntnl. 


$6,972-90 


$6,502.75 1 ti 1710* 
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Cash Balance in Logan Trust Co 

Cash Balance in Logan Trust Co 

Cash Balance in Western Savings Fund 

Society 

Mortgage, 1310 S. Paxon Si. ® 5.4%— 
Uortgage, 1312 S. Paxon St @ 5.4% 
Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. Gen. Cons.j 

Mortgage Bonds 4%, due 2003, $5000 

® 80 

Penna. R. R. Co. Gen. Mtge. 4'/i% 

Bonds, due 1965, $3000 ® 90- 



General Permanent 
Fond Fund 



1.600.00 
1,600.00 



City of Philadelphia 3^% Loan, due 
1934, $5000 ® 90. 



City of Philadelphia 3^% Loan, due 
1931-34, $4000 @ 90.^ 



Philadelphia Traction Co. Stock, 
shares ® 67_ 



Philadelphia Traction Co. Stock, 40 
shares ® 67. 



Electric & Peoples Stock Trust Certifi- 
cates, $4500 @ 7a 



Reading Co. Gen. Mtge. A% Bonds, due 
1997, $3000 ® 84. 



Lehigh & New England R. R. Co. Gen. 

Mtge. 5% Bonds, due 1954, $1000 

First Uberty Loan, 3J496 Bonds 

Second Liberty Loan, 4% Bonds 

Third Uberty Loan, 45i% Bonds 

Fourth Liberty Loan, 4J^9d Bonds 



4,000.00 
2,700.00 
4,500.00 



1,000.00 
1,500.00 
3,000.00 
5,000.00 



Monument 
Fund 



2,660.00 

3,150.00 

2,52a00 

1,000.00 
500.00 

500.00 
500.00 



$ 73.56 $29,054.75 $14,623.94 



Securities in hand of Treasurer. April 3, 1919. 

PERMANENT FUND. 
$1600 First Mortgage, premises 1310 S. Paxon St., ® 5.4%. 
1600 First Mortgage, premises 1312 S. Paxon St., ® 5.4%, 
56 Shares Capital Stock, Philadelphia Traction Co., par value $50.00 
each. Certificates Nos. 9415—6 shares; 10366—40 shares; 
I10S2-5 shares; 11057—5 shares. 
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3000 Bonds Pennaylvania Railroad, General Uortgage Aii%, due June 1, 

1965, Not. 12505, 29288^ 50055, for $1000 each. 
5000 Bonds Lcbigfi Valley Railroad Company, General Consolidated 
Mortgage, 4%. due May 1, 2003^ Nos. 7664, 10363, 10365, 14161, 
16847, for |1000 each. 
5000 Gty of Philadelphia 3l^% Loan of 1904, due July I, 1934, CertificaU 

No. 95. 
1000 First Liberty Loan converted 4's Bonds, No. 67641. 
1500 Second Uberty Loan 4%, No. 361657, $1000; No. 128553, $50a 
3000 Third Liberty Loan 4^%. Nos. 42772, 42773, 42774. 
5000 Fourth Liberty Loan 4ii%, No. 10S21. 

WAYNE MONUMENT FUND. 

$2000 Gty of Philadelphia 3yi% Loan of 1900, due July 1, 1931, Cert 9a 

2000 Gty of Philadelphia 3^% Loan of 1904, doe July 1, 1934, Cert 73. 

40 Shares Capital Stock, Philadelphia Traction Co., par value ^ each. 

Certificates No. 9842—20 shares; 11065—10 shar«s, and No. 

11972—10 shares. 

4500 Electric & Peoples Traction, stock trust certificates ® 4%. Nos. 

A 415. A 416, A 417, A 418^ |1000 each, and B 2284, $500. 
1000 Bond, Lehigh & New England Railway Company General Mortgage 

Gold Bond ® 5%. due July 1, 19S4. A 2101. 
3000 Reading Co. and P. & R. C. & I. Co. General Mortgage 4% Bonds, 
due July 1, 1997, Nos. 14729, 24124 and 1445;^ $1000 each. 
500 First Liberty Loan converted 4's Bond. 72501. 
500 Third Uberty Loan 4ii%. No. 9044. 
500 Fourth Uberty Loan 4yi%, No. 259462. 
Pass Book No. 222214 Western Savings Fund Socie^. 

HARROLD E. GILUNGHAM, 
^lil 3, I9I9. Treasurtr. 

We, the undersigned Cotnmittee, duly appointed to audit the account* 
of Harrold E. Gillingham, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Society of Sons 
of the Revolution, do hereby certify that we have examined the said 
account for the year beginning April 3, 1918, and ending April 3, 1919, 
have compared the vouchers and examined the assets and find the same 
to be correct as above set forth in all particulars. 

CommitUt on Audit, 

Paul H. Baxnes, Ja. 

JOQK WiLUAMS. 

On motion the tefott was accepted and oideted to be pub- 
lubed. 
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The President: I am sorry to announce to the Society tliat our 
able and efficient Treasurer, Harrold E. Gillingham, Esq., has de- 
clined renomination. He contemplates an absence of several 
months in Europe, hence his ' declination. We are deeply 
indebted to him for the long and valuable service he has rendered 
as Treasurer, and will part with him with extreme r^ret. 

The President: Is there any unfinished business, Mr. Secre- 
tary? 

The Secretary: I think not. 

The President: Is there any new business? 

Honorable Norris S. Baeratt: \ would like to offer a resolu- 
tion. 

"Wheuas, Colone) A. C Knowln, Cbmnunder of the 31Stb iRfantn' 
Regiment, composed of Philadelphia soldiers, has tendered as a gift to 
the Gty of Philade1|diia a cannon captured from the eoenqr during the 
dosing hours of the World War; and 

"Whereas, Many officers and privates of tiiat gfallant re^ment have 
publicly urged its acceptance by the Gty of Philadelphia; and 

"Whduas, The placing of this cannon in some suitable spot would 
be a fitting testimonial to the bravery of this Philadelphia regiment as 
welt as a patriotic object lesson for this and future generations: and 

"Whereas, The Uayor was authorized and requested to confer with 
the Secretary of War with a view of procuring the said cannon which 
Colonel Knowles has tendered to the City of Philadelphia;, and to take 
such other steps necessary and expedient to its suitable location, mounting 
and safe delivery; and 

"Whereas, This has our hearty approval; therefore 

"Retohred, By the Pennsylvania Society Sons of the Revolution, in 
Annual Meeting assembled, that we hereby join the City in its application 
and request our Senators, Honorable Boies Penrose uid Honorable Phil- 
ander C. Knox, to bring the matter to the attention of the Secretary of 
War and request him to isjue the needed order." 

I move the adoption oE the preamble and resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 

Judge Barratt: I would like to say for the information of the 
Society that tiie 315th Regiment is connected with the 79th 
ENvision of the American Expeditionary Force, and while that 
Division has c^)tured many caimon, this catmon is the only one 
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that was captured by the 315tli Regiment. It is a Belgian gun 
which was taken from a fort by the Germans, and re-taken by our 
boys from them, and has a very interesting history. At the desire 
of the regiment. Colonel Knowles, who is a Regular Army officer 
and has commanded that regiment since it has been on the other 
side, tendered it to the City of Philadelphia, and it seems to me 
it would be eminently fitting and proper for this Society (the 
City having passed a resolution authorizing the Mayor to confer 
with the Secretary of War, but, as I understand it, the Mayor 
has been ill and nothii^ has been done) to stir up the matter of 
placement and help effectuate it. That is my object in offering 
the resolution. 

The question being on the adoption of the resolution, it was 
unanimously adopted. 

The Secretary: Under new business I suggest that the Com- 
mittee on Wayne Monument, Equestrian Statue, be requested to 
make a report. Mr. Sellers, the secretary of this committee, is 
present with us. 

The President: We will be glad to hear from Mr. Sellers. 

Mr. Sellers: As your committee referred to this matter in its 
last annual report, it has not seemed expedient to solicit contribu- 
tions to the monument fund during the continuance of the war, 
but in the meantime preparations have been made to properly 
present the matter to the members and the public, as directed by 
the Board, when conditions are more favorable to the completion 
of the fund. 

Following the decision of the Society to hold to the original 
project of an equestrian statue rather than adopt a modified treat- 
ment of the memorial that could be realized at a smaller cost, it 
was decided by the Committee that, before presenting the larger 
scheme, a definite site should be finally determined, with, possibly, 
some idea of the general treatment of the memorial proposed and 
an approximate estimate of cost; these being essential to the 
presentation of the project to contributors, especially as the 
Society now proposes to go outside of its membership to complete 
the fund. 
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Therefore, as mentioned in its last report, a conference was 
held with a representative of the Commissioners of Fairmount 
Park and a special committee that had been appointed to con- 
sider the location of statues on the line of the parkway. Your 
Committee also brought into this conference a sculptor of note 
and experience in dealing with civic memorials, who, as a matter 
of courtesy, gave his advice without any obligation as to his 
future employment. 

Various sites, that might seem appropriate to so important a 
work as the Wayne monument, were examined, and, finally, a 
selection was made of what seemed to be the most interesting 
location available at the time. The plans for the treatment of 
the western end of the parkway contemplates a possible chai^ 
in the site of the Washington monument, to bring it into a more 
commanding position by placing it on the axis of the parkway 
in front of the proposed art gallery. To the north and south, 
the plan for the {^aza then proposed contained two sites flanking 
the proposed location of the Washington monument, but suf- 
ficiently removed from it so as not to detract from the importance 
of monuments that might be placed at either point. While the 
northern position was then selected for the Wayne monument, 
the matter was held in abeyance, as a new plan for the develop- 
ment of the parkway was under consideration. 

On the completion of this plan it developed that, the site 
available for the Wayne memorial becomes even more Interesting 
as an opportunity for individual treatment, and, as shown on the 
tracii^ I have here, it will be seen that north and south of the 
site of the Washington statue there are two broad circles formed 
at the intersection of streets and driveways. The one at the inter- 
section of Spring Garden Street and Pennsylvania Avenue is the 
site selected, and, as stated, it offers most interesting possibilities 
for the design of such an important memorial as this Society 
hopes to realize. 

Judge Barratt: What would be its relation to the Green 
Street entrance? 

Mr. Sellers: By reference to the plan, it would appear to be 
a little over two city blocks. 
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Judge Barratt: It is then about 1,000 feet from the Green 
Street entrance? 

Mr. Selttrs: Yes, approximately. 

Judge Barrott: In other wordsj everybody going out Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to the Park toward the Green Street entrance 
would pass this heroic statue? 

Mr. Sellers: Yes, and also all traffic on Spring Garden Street 
besides from other directions formed by the intersection of the 
various drives and streets. 

Judge Barratt: It will be seen then from five or more differ- 
ent directions? 

Mr. Sellers: More than that, the circle forms the intersec- 
tion of six lines of traflic and as a site for a monument is more 
distinguished than that which the Washington statue now holds, 
which is passed on one side only by the traffic entering the Park. 
I might add that at the time of our conference on the grotmd it 
was suggested that these two sites on either side of the proposed 
location for the Washington monument might be dedicated 
respectively to Wayne and Lafayette, for at that time there was a 
movement, I believe, to arouse interest in a Lafayette statue or 
memorial to be erected in this city. If this is realized it would 
bring into an extremely interesting relation memorials to Wash- 
ington, Wayne and Lafayette to the great advantage of the park- 
way and a credit to the city. 

Judge Barratl: Are they going to name these circles? 

Mr. Sellers: They might very well do so, designating them 
as the Wayne Circle and the Lafayette Circle. Of course, the 
decision of the Society to carry out the original scheme of an 
equestrian monument involves much greater expense than the 
Society originally anticipated, as conditions governing such costs 
have materially changed even if the memorial is treated without 
elaboration. 

Judge Barratt: Approximately how much would you say 
it would need to do it ? 

Mr. Sellers: About a year ago when we considered the site 
in consultation with the sculptor it was suggested that such an 
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equestrian monument would cost not less than $70,000 to $75,000, 
as against the original estimate in the early prospectus of the 
Society of $30,000. With the setting and accessories that might 
be appropriate to the location the scheme could be elaborated to 
whatever extent our generosity and patriotism might suggest, 
but it would seem that the Committee in soliciting contributioos 
should work for not less than the minimum amount named. 

The President: We are pleased to have heard Mr. Sellers* 
report. I think you all must regard the proposed site of the 
monument a most desirable one. That the Committee will be able 
to raise sufficient funds to complete it I have no doubt. 

The President: The next business in order is the election 
of officers, members of the Board of Managers and delegates. 

The following officers and delegates were nominated : 



Prttident 
CoiANEL JosiAB G>AHvnj.E Leach 

yicr-PrefidenU 

HoK. Charlemagne Toweb, LL.D. 

Rt. Rxv. Jaues Henry Dablinctom, D.D., LL.D. 

Hon. Norris Stanley Barratt, LL.D. 

Charles Cusrts Hakkison, LL.D. 

Colonel Ashek Miner, U. S. A. 

Secretary 
Georce Cuthbert Gillespie 

Trtasurtr 
Frank Batii.es 

Registrar 
JoHS WoM.r Jordan, LL.D. 

Hislorian 
Edward Stalk es Savres 

CkaplaiH 
Ret. George Woolsey Hodge. S.T.D. 
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Stanley Gbiswold Flagg, Jr. 

John Akustrong Hebuan 

Hon. John Mokin Scon 

Major Wiluau Innes Forbes, U. S. A. 

Joseph Fobnance 

Whliau Currie Wn^soN 

Henky Heston Belknap 

Lt. Cm~ Clarence Payne Franklin, M.D., U. S. A. 

OuoNEL Harry C. Trexlcb 



DELEGATES AND ALTERNATE DELEGATES 

to THE 

General Society 
1919-20 

BrlrgtOra 

Hon. Norris Stanley Barratt, LL.D. 

Commander Clement Bidm^ M.D., U.S.N. 

Captain Thomas Cadwalader, A. E. F. 

Stanley Griswold Flagg, Jr. 

Gbokge Cuthbebt Gillespie 

Harrold Edgar Giluncham 

Charles Custis Harbison, LL.D. 

William Macfbebson Hornor 

Samuel Davis Page 

Hon. William Wagbnek Porter 

General George Randolph Snowden 

Captain Richard Vaux, A. E. F. 
Captain Ocden Dung an Wilkinson 



AUmutr Btlrgatt* 

Thomas Hand Ball 

Major David Lewis, A. E. F. 

Frank Willing Leach 

William Krusen, M.D. 

Captain Oliver Randolph Parry, U. S. A. 

Oliver Hopkinson, M.D. 

Major Joseph Allison Steinmetz, U. S, O. R. 

Major Henry Reed Hatpield 

Hon. Chakles Franqs Gummey 

Major Francis Randolph Packard, M.D., A. E, F. 

Paul Goddard Littletield 

Captain Joseph Knox Fornance, A. E. F. 

Colonel Howard Campbell Pric^ U. S. A. 
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The President: I will appoint Mr. Ettitig, Judge of Election 
and Mr. Marshall and Mr. Sellers tellers. 

On motion the Secretary was authorized to cast one ballot 
for the election of the officers, mam^ers, delegates and alternates 
as nominated. 

The Secretary announced he had cast one ballot and the 
ticket nominated had been elected. 

The President: We have with us this evenii^ two gentlemen 
of distinction who have seen service in the Great War, and I 
think we will much enjoy hearing something of their experiences. 
I take pleasure in presenting Major Robert L. Denig, of the 
United States Marine Corps. 

Major Denig: Mr. President and Gentlemen : When I came 
home from France my younger son sat down beside me on a sofa, 
folded his hands and said, "Daddy, what did you see in France?" 
That was a pretty large order to fill at one sitting. Althoi^h I 
sometimes feel like talking continuously on the subject, I will not 
bore you to that extent to-ntght. Really you see very little. There 
was a negro soldier coming out of the Argonne, who was 
wounded. A platoon commander said, "Do you know what is 
going on in front?" The colored soldier said, "Yas, sir, I know 
all about it." "Well, what is happening? I want to know." 
"Well, sir, I climbed over a fence and they shot me." That is all 
he knew about it, or all anybody knows, just what is happening 
right around yourself. 

As was announced, I am a Marine, but most of my service 
over there was in command of an army battalion. Of course, we 
in the Marine Corps think that we can do anything. That is 
added to our long list — commanding army battalions. We had a 
lot of Marine officers doing that. I was in the Second Division. 
The Second Division was the second division to be formed in 
France, and the name does not imply that it was second in any- 
thing else. In fact, it was first in everything. According to the 
official records of the War Department, we captured more can- 
non, more officers, more men, gained more ground, recaptured 
more towns than any other division, and we had greater casual- 
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ties in doing it and got about one hundred and fifty per cent, more 
decorations than any other division. Roughly speaking, the Sec- 
ond Division took one-fourth of everything gained in France out 
of thirty-odd combatant divisions. I went over in the middle of 
the summer a year ago, in August, 1917, and for the first few 
months the Second Division was all over France, doing stevedore 
work, building railroads and docks, unloading ships. In March 
we went into the Verdun sector for preliminary training (that is. 
March a year ago) and were there a little over a m6nth. We 
were then taken up north of Paris for a rest when the German 
drive on Chateau Thierry started. We were then put on trucks 
and rushed up in the direction of Chateau Thierry, and the Sec- 
ond Division debussed, as they say over there, near Belleau Wood 
and went into action. There were several divisions around Cha- 
teau Thierry. The Second, the Third on the south bank of the 
Mame, and Yankee Division. I think in the early part, or about 
the middle of June, that the Iron Division came up in that neigh- 
borhood, but in the first heavy fightii^ it was the Second 
Division, with the exception of one machine gun unit of the 
Third Division at the bri<^e at Chateau Thierry. The fighting 
of the Second Division was northwest of it. That lasted for 
forty-three days. The Marine Brigade had casualties of 8,000. 
The papers announced our casualties to-day at about 6,000. Our 
casualties have been over 12,000, and 8,000 of those occurred at 
Belleau Wood in a few days. We were then brought back for 
another rest. Then it was decided to start on the offensive at 
Soissons, and the Second and First Divisions, along with the Mo- 
roccan Division,' which includes the Foreign Legion, opened the 
counter-offensive on the I8th day of July, The Second Division 
was entirely used up by midnight of the 19th. The Sixth Regi- 
ment of Marines, in which I was then serving, attacked on the 
morning of the 19th, practically filled up to full strength, and we 
had 2,200 casualties between ei^t-thirty and ten-thirty that morn- 
ing. My battalion went in 1,000 strong and came out with 146 
men. Of twenty company officers that went in three came out, 
one of them wounded. We then went north of Nancy in the 
trench sector up there, and from there into the St. Mihiel salient 
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operation ; there the Second Division was the head of the arrow 
which struck from the south. The First Division struck from the 
direction of Verdun and cut off tiie St. Mihiel salient. That was 
an action that had very few casualties and was more or less a 
pleasure as compared with the rest Then right on top of that 
came the Champagne advance and the taking of Blanc Mont 
Ridge. It took us six days to occupy the ridge. I cannot remem- 
ber much about it, it was such a terrible scurry. I came out on 
a stretcher. Then they went into the Argonne and were fightii^ 
up to 11 A. M. November 11th. The Second Division is now in 
Germany, at Coblenz. 

I think, perhaps, it would be more interesting if I tell how a 
battalion attack is prepared ; that is, a prepared attack and not 
one of those attacks that are hurried up at the last moment, like 
all of them were with the exception of St. Mihiel. As far as it 
seemed, every action in which the Second Division was concerned 
took abotit two minutes' preparation beforehand. But the St. 
Mihiel action was prepared many monHis in advance. Orders 
were all written. Everything was ready with the exception of 
"D" day and "H" hour, "H" hour is what is commonly known 
over here as zero hour. Along about the end of August we began 
to hear rumors that the American Army would put on a big 
offensive in St. Mihiel. We heard it from everybody — French, 
English, Portuguese, Australians, South Africans. Everybody 
told us about it. We began to believe it. I was on leave at the 
time. Everybody who was on leave was suddenly ordered back 
to their divisions on the first of September. I came back and 
reported in a little town in which my battalion was billeted. 
All the other officers began to drift in. I sent an orderly to head- 
quarters to report my return. Shortly after I got there an orderly 
came up with a bunch of orders. I opened them and saw it was 
for manceuvres next day, starting at 4 A. M. — such an unearthly 
hour as that. I hated to start to work after a week or two at 
TrouviUe, so I got out an orderly and sent him after my first 
orderly, by whom I reported my return to regimental headquar- 
ters. The first orderly had a very good idea of what his duty 
was, and the second did not. The first galloped and the second 
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walked, so I turned out to drill next morning. General manomvres 
proceeded for about a week, A stretch of ground was measured 
off of the proper length and depth for the division to manceuvre 
over. The Infantry Units of the Division manceuvred over this 
stretch of ground in combat formation until they had all the fine 
points down. We were then suddenly embussed again and moved 
further towards the front. Always four things seemed to happen 
when you were going into action The first was you always rode 
to the front in camions, the idea being that you ride to fight so as 
to he fresh. When it was all over you could walk home, but you 
must be good and healthy when you go in. The second is you do 
not send any billeting officer ahead. He is the officer that goes 
ahead of the detachment and arranges for living quarters, and 
as you might not be livii^ when the Bght is over they do not send 
a billeting officer. Then the Y. M. C. A. gave out free things. 
In the Second Division they always did. They got an issue once 
or twice a week, and they did give us tobacco, chocolate, news- 
papers, writing paper, cake and everything they could get their 
hands on, and I, for one, cannot subscribe to the adverse criticism 
that the Y. M. C. A. has been receiving. I think all that criticism 
comes from those who went in S. O. S. or further back. The 
men at the front got everything that was coming to them from 
the Y. M. C. A. Perhaps some of the criticism arose from the 
fact that they had people to write and draw for them who were 
not familiar with conditions at the front. It was a very hard 
thing to live up to the rosy prospectus which was written in this 
country for the Y. M. C. A. under Bre in the Argonne and Cham- 
pagne and other places. It could not be done. I saw a picture 
one time where there was a wounded man coming to the rear in 
a trench, with a gas mask on, holding up his broken arm, and right 
alongside, helpii^ him, was a Y. M. C. A. secretary, with shining 
shoes and no gas mask, a superman. Things like that cause criti- 
cisms. The fourth thing in my battalion was that the men went 
to Confession. I had a Catholic priest as chaplain of my bat- 
talion. I noticed he had usually from five to six and sometimes 
seven hundred men goii^ to Confession, and very often a chap- 
lain from the next battalion would come over and help him. I 
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said to him one day, "Father, you don't confess all these men 
according to the ritual of your Church, do you?" He said, "Oh, 
no. AH the men may have something they want to tell me about. 
They want to get something off their chest." 

Judge Barratt: Suppose you were a Pennsylvania Quaker, 
would you go to Confession? 

Major Denig: All went — Atheists, Jews, everybody. I mean 
that, too. I do not know whether the chaplain here had that expe- 
rience or not, but the conditions there did make men a little bit 
more religious, a whole lot more. I used to put mine in writing, 
give it to the chaplain and collect it back after the fight. I had 
an adjutant in the battalion who was thoroughly convinced he 
was goii^ to be killed in every action. It struck him a different 
way. He gave his clothes away instead of his confession, and he 
had a bad time collecting his clothes back. All these four things 
came to pass, so we knew there was going to be a fight. We were 
dumped out in a woods called Bois de Minorville. We always 
lived in the woods in France. They worried about cantonments 
over here, but nobody worried about even a blanket over there. 
Usually we threw our mess kits away in the morning (I often 
noticed that) and trusted to luck to find them in the evening from 
somebody else who had done the same thing. We were always 
wet and usually hungry. Most of the men had cooties after a 
short time. It was not a bed of roses by any means. We went 
into this woods at 3 o'clock in the morning, and I marched a 
thousand men into the woods and told them to go to bed. They 
all went to bed. It is the easiest thing in the world to put a thou- 
sand men to bed in France, much easier than putting two children 
to bed in this country. There we put on the final touches such as 
battle blazes. The divisions use them now. They were originally 
an English identification mark to identify the battalion. I think 
it was first taken up and used in action in France in the Ninth 
Infantry, with which I was then serving. The idea of battle 
blazes among battalions is so the battalion commander can tell 
where his battalion is. He advances in the middle, looks right 
and left and can see the men of his battalion. For that reason 
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we wore blazes on both our arms. If you wanted to send a mes- 
sage to the battalion commander on the right or left, a runner 
would go until he found the blaze of that battalion, ask where 
the post of command was, and find it in that way. In an advance 
during an attack, from the dead and wounded on the ground 
you could tell how the casualties were going in' your own bat- 
talion by the battle blazes. There were many reasons for those 
battle blazes. One is that when you come out from an attack 
the battalion is easily gotten t<^ether, because men with the same 
blazes come together and then you sort your companies. Then 
I found it very useful afterward when we went to the rear to 
put my battalion in a town and tell them they could not leave the 
town. They would go to the next little village, find a nice caf6 
and get everything fixed up there. I would go there the next day. 
As I came down the street I could see some of my blazes ninnii^ 
away from the town. It was a very happy thought all around. 

We were moved further toward the front to a woods called 
Bois dit la Rays. There we received final issues of shotguns, 
hand-grenades, fireworks and sag paste; that is, paste you rub 
all over the body to keep mustard gas from burning you. There 
was a new issue of gas masks, as they are «)nstantly getting out 
of order through dampness, tears, men losing them, putting socks 
and old .candles in the sack, and the candles melt and plug up the 
respirators. You have to constantly watch out for gas masks. 
There were always lots to be issued at the last moment. 
While we were up in this woods the battalion commanders, the 
company officers and as many of the non-commissioned oflkers 
as they could get up there were sent forward to reconnoitre the 
trenches from which we were to jump. Originally the occupied 
trenches along the southern part of the St. Mihiet salient were 
about as far apart as the width of this room. The Germans first 
waked up to the fact that that merely resulted in filling grave- 
yards and gaining no ground. They withdrew about a mile. 
Then the French withdrew a mile. That left two miles of No 
Man's Land that was really no man's land, as it was thoroughly 
cut up with trenches filled in with barbed wire. They went into 
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ruin throt^h shelUire and weather, and it became necessary to 
thoroughly explore those trenches. The original troops who had 
occupied this sector had long since moved to other sectors, so we 
had to go out and stake out where our companies were to jump 
ofiE and mark it in such a way that when German scouting parties 
came over into our trenches, as we wandered over into theirs, they 
would not find out we had been there. After all this was arrai^^ 
and it was figured out how long each battalion would take to get 
into position, we received notice of the "D" day. I got 
notice about 5 o'clock on the 1 1th of September that 
the day of the attack would be the 12th of Septem- 
ber. Knowing from experience of moving into those 
trench sectors that it would take me a certain length of 
time, I left at seven-thirty and my whole battalion was in position 
by midnight. While we were doing this the artillery was taken 
into position in special camouflage, pits and hidden places. We 
had 3,500 guns back of us. They were about ten yards from 
hub to hub. First came the three-inch, back of that larger-calibre 
guns, and on the last day the mac^ne guns were put in position 
well forward. The battalion for that particular attack was made 
very large — about 1,500 men. There were four oversized in- 
fantry companies, a machine gun company, two platoons of 
engineers, two of pioneers, a trench mortar outfit, ten little tanks, 
four heavy tanks and some attached troops, so that made a small- 
sized army and rather an effective army considering the weapons 
we used. As soon as I was in position I notified the colonel that 
the battalion was placed. The division attacked on a two-regiment 
front, one battalion attacking in each regiment. That gave us a 
depth of six battalions attacking, or about 7,000 men to the 
brigade. Back of that came some other division — I think it was 
the 78th — and back of that another, so it kept a solid stream of 
men going forward. My battalion front was one kilometre. All 
these men and things had to be packed into two trenches in the 
order in which the men would go out. As soon as I reported 
that the battalion was in position I also coimected up my liaison. 
A liaison is merely to make sure you will be in communication 
with the other battalion on the right, the battalion on the left 
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and the regimental commander and the battalion in the rear. You 
send runners to those battalion headquarters. They exchange 
runners with you. It is like exchangii^ carrier pigeons, and to 
make myself doubly sure I always exchai^ed an officer, or, if 
they would not exchat^e, I always sent an officer to the battalion 
commanders on the right, left and rear, the idea being the bat- 
talion commanders on my right might get a message, and he would 
read that and say, "That doesn't mean anything to Denig," but 
here is where my officer would step in and ask if he could read 
that mess^e. This officer had lived with me, knows my way of 
thinkii^ and the way I act, and he has an idea what I am going 
to do on my own front, and he sees immediately that I want to 
know that piece of information. He then uses one of his own 
runners and sends the news over to me, and in war, as in any- 
thing else, you must remember your duty towards your neighbor 
or you get "in Dutch" every time. I was very careful not to get 
"in Dutch." The messenger I sent over to notify that I was in 
position came back with the zero hour or "H" hour, which would 
be 5 A. M., and that at Hominus 1, or 1 o'clock A. M., the artillery 
preparation would commence. The artillery preparation consisted 
of ail these guns firing for four hours on certain designated ob- 
jectives. Those objectives were arrived at by aeroplanes having 
taken photographs of all the terrain, and everything that showed 
the work of men, such as gun emplacements, roads, houses or 
where people lived, and was carefully plotted on maps and checked 
up through information received from prisoners and deserters. 
Then the guns fired a certain number of rounds for a certain 
length of time upon those various objectives. That was the pre- 
paratory fire. Then at the "H" hour a standing barrage com- 
menced by three-inch guns building a wall of fire in front of us 
about one hundred yards or so. That stood for a few minutes 
until all the battalions were out on the open ready to advance. 
We then started advancing behind a rolling barrage and a machine 
gun barrage, also ttie gas and flame service that had been attached. 
Each battalion used their trench mortars to shoot up incendiary 
bombs and gas bombs. The gas bombs we used in this attack 
were harmless. They had a frightful smell and before the attack 
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every man was required to take a sniff out of a iwttle. I would 
hate to give you the analysis the men arrived at. The battalion 
that day took over a thousand prisoners and only one of the Ger- 
mans had on his gas mask. We wanted them to put on their gas 
masks so we would have them at a disadvantage, and afterward 
at a field officers' conference they asked me how I explained that. 
I said the only reason I could give was that the Germans were 
used to bad smells. We started over the top. Most people read 
that the men get up and run over the top. They do not. They 
walk over the top. If you run you are going to run into your own 
barrage. Our barrage went at the rate of one hundred metres in 
three minutes. That is a very slow walk, decidedly slow, and 
they did not put their bayonets down and rush for ttie middle of 
No Man's Land. It has all been cleaned out by the artillery as a 
rule. In these big prepared attacks mostly they hang the rifle on 
the shoulder, bayonet up and barrel to the rear, and go forward 
smokii^ cigarettes, if they have one. They do not sing or whistle. 
I never heard them sing "Keep the Home Fires Burning" or any- 
thii^ of that sort. Nothing around there induces singing. They 
go over the top about ten yards between men and about fifty or 
sixty yards between lines. On this particular momii^ it was 
rainy and ioggy and they had stood for hours in the mud. They 
were hungry and cold and did not want to sing. They just walked 
ahead in solid silence. While the artillery preparation was going 
on we were cuttii^ wire. Two hundred men were out in front 
cutting wire, and when the lanes were cut, or as much as they 
could cut in the limited time, men stood at the entrance to those 
lanes to guide the troops through. When they got through the 
wire they opened out. All that went fine until we got half way 
through the wire. There the lanes ceased because they did not 
have time to cut them further. I remember we had all stood so 
loi^ in the cold and damp that when we started to climb the wire 
we would get a leg up and could not get it down unless we pressed 
it, and then we would have to pull the other one up. Fortunately 
they were not shooting at us, our artillery was so good. Finally 
we came to a lot of trenches and went wandering through them, 
up on the top, of course, looking down. I saw a new helmet and 
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yelled to a man in the battalion headquarters. He fired a revolver 
in their dugout and hallooed "Kamerad" a few times, and out 
came a man with a gray skull cap, a gray uniform and with a {as 
mask on. He looked in the headgear he came out in like a real 
rat. We got few prisoners there. In the meantime onr tanks 
had been lost The big tanks stuck in the mud and would not 
move. The little tanks fell over in trenches on tbeir sides and 
had to be abandoned. We lost all our tanks. I never did have 
any luck with tanks before nor since. I had them in action four 
times and out of action numerous times. We came to a b^ woods 
called Bois du Fere. There we took a good deal of gas material. 
The Germans were going to gas us, but we got there ahead of 
them and captured tiie material. They did not have a chance to 
gas us. While we were going through these woods, of course all 
spread out, on my left was a V-shaped opening where we entered. 
It was wide towards the entrance and closed with a sort of choke. 
We discussed this choke a good deal before the attack. Men in 
advancing over a field or anything will naturally take the line of 
least resistance; if you walk across a ploughed field diagonally 
and you are not watching yourself you will probably walk up a 
furrow. The same way with the men when they entered the wide 
part of the gap. When they got where it narrowed they should 
have gone into the woods. Instead of that they kept bunched. I 
turned to my adjutant and told him to straighten that mess out 
and get them in position. He turned from me and was not- much 
more than eleven or twelve feet away when a shell hit directly 
behind him, ripped up his back and the back of his head and he 
fell dead. I ran up to him and yelled bis name. Of course, I 
knew he would not answer. I covered his face and moved the bat- 
talion lieadquarters group to the right, as shells were falling 
pretty thick. You do not think of those things when they happen. 
You go in action thoroi^hly prepared to meet casualties and see 
horrible deaths, but in the heat and excitement of the action you 
do not notice it. It is afterward when you come out that a place 
is vacant in the billet you are in. You do not have the usual game 
of cards. Then you notice friends that are gone. Durii^ the 
action I never did notice. I have talked with a great many and 
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they said they did not notice it at the time. After we got tiirougfa 
the woods into the open the Germans had a great many machine 
fans against ns. As we marched across this open field they got 
a good many of the men. In the Second Division it was bad form 
to help the wounded. That sounds bloodthirsty, but it is not. 
When a man falls wounded it is nobody's business except the 
stretcher-bearers' in the rear to look out for him. What we 
wanted at the front was rifles. If one man is going to fall out 
for every man wounded, pretty soon you will not have a battalion. 
If you wound five hundred and the other five hundred march 
home with them, the war is over. Books and moving pictures 
have made great heroes out of people who help the wounded, but 
generally it is a bad thing. These machine gunners stood to their 
guns and were killed by oar artillery fire. They did not halloo 
"Kamerad." The prisoners we took that day were working bat- 
talions that the Germans had there as they were vacating the 
salient. Here I remember a horse went galloping by me, a great 
big gray horse. I asked an orderly to catch him, as he looked 
pretty fine. He caught him. Shortly we had several more orderlies 
arrive and had a big argument. I went to see what the trouble 
was. Several other majors had seen it at die same time, but I 
was the senior major. I looked the horse over. He had "New 
York Herald" cigarettes made in Bremen, cigars, butter, a range 
finder and blankets, so I put a sentry over that horse to prevent 
any lootii^;. I wanted to get the first pick of that horse. Right 
after that we took a place called the Luther Larger, a big ammu- 
nition dump. There the Germans had been preparing breakfast 
and had a great deal of supplies. They had Gold Medal Flour 
for one thing and Carnation Milk for another. They had a phono- 
graph with a little dog on it, ready to play the Hiodenburg 
March. Ths electric lights were still burning. A man came up 
to me with the "Brooklyn Eagle" of July 28th, and that was Sep- 
tendier I2tfa. We never got our mail that fast. It was just a 
continuation of these things on forward until we had to dig in, 
and shortly after that we were relieved and sent to the rear. It 
was very bad ludc to take your clothes off at the front, because 
if you were going to get shelled you wanted your shoes and every- 
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thing on so you could get out. I at^ed with the chaplain and 
said, "Let us get our clothes off to-n^ht and have a good n:^t's 
rest." He said, "No, it is too near the front. We are going to 
get shelled." He finally decided to do it. We took our clothes 
off and rolled up in blankets in the hay, and no sooner got settled 
than a shell came, I said, "Chaplain, did you hear diat?" He 
said, "I have got my breeches on already," Next morning 
brought us well back again to the last woods. There the casualty 
list was made up. The way that is done — a good many people 
do not know it — the platoon commanders get the platoons together 
and read the list. The tirst man does not answer. Somebody 
speaks up for him and says he is wounded. The second man does 
not answer. Somebody speaks up for him and says he is killed. 
The third answers. He is present. The fourth does not answer. 
Nobody answers for him. He is missing. That is the way the 
platoon commanders make their casualty lists. That list is sent 
to the battalion commander, where the reports from the dressing 
stations are received, and from that you check off some wounded 
as having been wounded, some missing as having been wounded, 
some apparently killed but having been wounded, and there also 
the chaplains send their reports of those they have buried, and 
f rcHn them we check up s<Hne men reported missing as havii^ been 
killed, and some wounded as having evidently died of their 
wounds on the field, and then the report is sent on back to G, H, Q. 
and checked up from the hospital records. 
The President: 

Many persons entertain the idea that Chaplains do not accom- 
pany their commands to battle. My experience in the Civil War 
leads me to refute such idea. In my regiment the chaplain, a 
most charming man, insisted upon going with us in battle, 
although our colonel desired him to stay in the rear. At the 
battle of Suffolk, Va., he accompanied us, was mortally wounded, 
from which he died a few hours later. We have with us tonight 
a chaplain who has been in battle, but who, I am glad to say, was 
not killed. I have the honor to present Captain Robert J. Mc- 
Fetridge, chaplain of the 108th Field Artillery, who wiU now 
address you. 
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Captain McFetridge: Mr. President and Gentlemen: After 
the very graphic description which has been given you by the 
Major ft would be entirely improper for one who has not been 
in command of combat troops to try to describe the method of 
attack. I want to speak to you particularly about the men and 
especially about that constant humor which the Major has uu' 
doubtedly witnessed again and again. The first thii^ I saw 
after arriving in Chateau Thierry sector was an interesting sight 
The Germans as they came down through that sector had evi- 
dently made up their minds they were never to go back, for they 
had constructed wonderful dugouts and calmly appropriated, in 
that beautiful Teutonic spirit, all the interior decorations from 
houses in the immediate neighborhood which, of course, had been 
either destroyed by shell fire or had been left by the civilian 
population. Then they had painted wonderful signs, excellently 
conceived and beautifully portrayed. I first saw one which ap- 
pealed to me as splendidly representing the spirit of German 
efHciency and the ever irresistible good humor of the American 
doi^hboy. The sign pointed towards Paris and it said "Nach 
Paris." "To Paris." In the rudely scrawled words beneath it 
was quite easy to emphasize the implication of the doughboy who 
had run his chalk through the big German painting which seemed 
to visualize the German heart. Underneath it he had written 
"The Hell You Say," I have never forgotten that. We advanced 
about two miles and came to a little town. Here was a sign, 
"Rued Englis Way." The German had drawn a line through it 
and written "Kirch Strasse." An American doughboy again had 
written throi^h this "Church Street." I was coming up from 
our most advanced field hospital, which was a Philadelphia hos- 
pital, the field hospital, No. 112, under the command of Major 
Swartz, of West Chester, Pa. Some of you may know him. He 
was in the Third Regiment, a splendid officer and a fine surgeon. 
That hospital was bombed in broad daylight. I hold no brief for 
the Germans. The rest of my life is going to be spent in trying to 
educate politically those who, in years to come, may have some- 
thing decent to say for the stock from Hunland that fought in 
this war. They dropped two bombs on that hospital. Thank 
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God, they were both duds. Then in that beautiful Teutonic 
spirit the aviator turned. We had no air protection there. He 
machine-gunned that hospital from one end to the other. There 
was no justification for it. The Geneva Red Cross was con- 
spicuously displayed. It was half past six on a siunmer evening. 
The hospital was on the side of a hill. We do not sleep in tents at 
the front. They were long hospital tents. He bombed it and 
fired at it. I was coming from that hospital towards my regi- 
mental headquarters about two o'clock tn the morning. I had 
gone back to the hospital to find the first of our regimental 
casualties. In connection with that is a very humorous story. 
Just as I got in this town, about two o'clock in the morning, we 
had no lights, and the Huns began to shell it. I was a discreet 
chaplain. I jumped in a cellar in the dark and couldn't see, but 
knew others were there, I could feel. You have a sort of sixth 
sense. Shells were passing overhead, how close we did not 
know. The burst was two hundred yards back of us, on the side 
of a hill. Some one began to sing "Where Do We Go From 
Here?" As the strains of that chorus died out from the dimmest 
recess of the cellar came a drawling voice (I had been recognized 
as I bumped into the men), "Well, Giaplain, if one of them there 
shells drops a little lower and bursts here it is your job to tell 
us where we do go from here." Chaplain Babst, when the box 
barrage was heaviest near Chateau Thierry, told me this story 
and said it was on his personal honor. Durit^ a box barrage 
everybody seeks cover. The men were in shell holes. The Ger- 
man was using his 210 more freely than his 7T. When a 210 
breaks on the ground it disturbs the surrounding terrain and 
upsets the landscape a trifle. Chaplain Babst, who is a most 
devoted man, had gone out with several men to look for dead 
and take from them their personal effects and check them up, in 
order to send them back to the loved ones at home. He ap- 
proached a huge shell crater in the ground. I might say in 
passing that commissioned officers at the front remove all insignia 
of rank except the cap mark, because everything else make so con- 
spicuous mark for Hun snipers. In peering over the edge in the 
semi-gloom the men at the bottom did not know who he vras. 
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This is the conversation that followed : "Hey, guy," — remember, 
this is in a barrage — "if you have got any money come on down. 
If you haven't, move on. You might crowd us." "Come seven." 
I am holding no brief for gambling, but the impressive feature 
of that is the unconcern of the American private, who, in the 
midst of hell turned loose on earth, could be down in the bottom 
of a shell hole calmly shooting crap. The same chaplain went 
out with a detail to look after the dead and dying. He had with 
him a youi^; sergeant. As he stooped over the body of one 
fetlow who had given his all he noticed the body of another 
lying a dozen feet away. He said, "Sergeant, look at that man." 
The fellow walked over, lifted the man and then laid him gently 
down again. He said, "You didn't open that man's clothes." 
He said, "Hell, what's the use? That's Finnegan. He owes 
money to half the men in the regiment." Our men swore. I 
will tell you something in a very few minutes about the calibre of 
the men. I know a chaplain whose language may have been in- 
temperate at times, but he rarely swore. I know him quite 
well. A large shell burst in his immediate neighborhood. He 
dropped. His first thought was that he had been struck, because 
men tell me, those who have been hit, they do not feel it at first, 
but simply drop and are conscious of somethit^. About eighty 
yards away was a hole in the ground. The chaplain said he broke 
all records because he just hit the earth once between the place 
of breaking and the place of landii^. Forty yards is some jump. 
Suddenly upon the atmosphere there came forth the most fluent, 
eloquent, splendid manifestation of profani^ he had ever heard. 
It was beautiful. That chaplain says that his were the only 
ears present. The night we had our first casualties, a little 
Irish Roman Catholic drove the second wa^n. They had to go 
over a hill which was entirely denuded of all cover. The Hun 
had the range, everything was perfect for shrapnel woric. As 
the first gai^ went over the brow of that hill he fired, and we lost 
an oflicer and four men. The little Irish Roman Catholic drove 
bis team around, got through himself and continued over the 
road. The next morning I said to him, "How did it go last 
night ?" Mark the unconsciousness of this. Looking me squarely 
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in the eyes and entirely unconscious of just what he was saying, 
he said: "Chaplain, I never prayed so damned hard in my life. 
Damned if I didn't say thirteen Hail Mary's going over that 
hill." I call your attention to the fact not that this man swore, 
but to the wonderfully impressive fact that that boy was suf- 
ficiently self-collected as to be able to count the number of times 
he said that prayer and also to the very beautiful fact that he 
prayed. Our men prayed not through fear. Prayer was to tbem 
a normal expression of a perfectly natural life. Men would speak 
about their prayers, not to me, but to others, as naturally as they 
would speak about a meal they had eaten or had not eaten the 
night before. They were an intelligent body of men. They swore, 
but were rarely blasphemous. Our men were particularly clean- 
mouthed. They would curse vehemently, fluently at times, but 
never blasphemously, and I always attributed it to the fact that 
many of them wanted to say somethit^ strong and virile and did 
not just have the tools immediately at hand. There are so many 
stories come back here that I would like to add my testimony 
to what the Major said concerning the Y, M. C. A. They were 
a clean crowd. In five and a half months there were four men 
in my regiment known to be drunk out of 1750 men. In five 
and one-half months we had two known cases of venereal dis- 
ease. Do you know of any community or college in this country 
where you could better those figures? I do not. I can scarcely 
think that number of men could be selected anywhere in life, 
unless they had been eliminated by a process of physical exam- 
ination, and show as higli a percentage as that. One of the first 
things we heard after we landed in the hospital in New York was 
this statement from a man who called himself an American citi- 
zen: "Our men come home rotten with syphillis." This is as 
false as the mind that conceived it. Our men went clean over 
seas. The last thing they did before I boarded the transport 
was to strip my body in order that a doctor could make a per- 
sonal examination of me. There was not an officer or man 
exempt in the A. E. F. The last thing we did before boarding 
a transport was to undergo an examination for venereal disease. 
Today we will allow no man to board an army transport in France 
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to come back to the United States, no matter how conspicuous 
his record is, until he passes a similar examination. We are 
bringing none of it home. The percentage of men going to be 
left back in France because they have contracted venereal 
diseases overseas you are going to find a mighty negligible factor. 
Our men were clean. They were strong and decent. I might 
as well try, not being inspired, to describe to those who could 
not take it in, the glories of Yellowstone Park, Yosemite 6r the 
Grand Canyon as to try to portray the courage of those men. 
I saw several thousand sick and wounded American soldiers on 
that rather lot^ tour I had in the hospital myself. I personally 
never heard an American soldier whine or complain. I went 
into the big hospital No. 1 in Paris, probably the best overseas. 
I went into the Chamber of Horrors, of plastic sui^ry. That 
is the most pathetic ward in any military hospital. It is not for 
cases where the man has suffered some operation and lost an 
arm, a leg or an eye. It is that ward where men have frightful 
disfigurements of the face due to shrapnel fire and close machine- 
gun fire. Most men are vain not for themselves, but for those 
they love. Every man dreads coming home with a mutilated 
countenance. This hospital was founded in 1914 by Mrs. Myron 
Herrick and other prominent American women in Paris. It has 
had the longest consecutive duty of any hospital I believe over- 
seas, and it is undoubtedly the best equipped hospital. At that 
time it was in command of a surgeon from this city, Doctor 
Hutchinson, a splendid and most capable officer and surgeon. 
A nurse who had served for four years in that plastic surgery 
work used this expression to me as I came out of that ward. 
Being convalescent, I went to see our men. She said: "Chaplain, 
the poilu is remarkable, but in his fortitude and patience the 
American soldier is sublime." That was the testimony of a 
French woman. Their htunor, their patience, their fortitude 
and coun^ I think were their four conspicuous features. They 
were not concerned about French women except to protect them. 
I think a man in my regiment summed up the whole thing one 
day. We had gone into a training area in a little Breton village 
through which Julius Caesar passed a little more than 1900 years 
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ago. About 54 B. C. I 1>elieve he went through there. Julius 
could come back and find that place practically the same except 
for the possible introduction of later modes of dressing. It was 
as dead as dead could be. There was not a moving picture in the 
town. There was nothtt^ but the brothel and the wine-shop. 
Proprietors of brothels (a major sui^on of mine made a survey 
of this district) had imported a tot of women from Paris and 
other places. At the end of two weeks the madam of the largest 
house down there said she would send her girls away because 
business was so poor. Instead of finding 15,000 soldiers ready 
for the worst that France could offer she found 15,000 troops, 
the number we had in that camp, quite indifferent to temptation 
of that type. One American boy in my own regiment summed it 
up when someone commented upon the beautiful way in which 
some of these girls could dress interestingly with practically 
nothii^ on. No one but a woman of that particular class could 
have gotten away with it. They just did look attractive to the 
eye, yet this is what this boy from Manayunk said : "Well, they 
are a swell-looking bunch; but, gee, I would give all of France 
for just one look at Mag coming down the Main Street." That 
was typical of the men. I want to say in the very few minutes 
left me, to you members of this Society, one or two thii^ that 
come to my mind from these men overseas. It is hardly necessary 
to remind you gentlemen I cannot belong to this Society, because 
my ancestor who fought in the Revolutionary War, we used to 
say in our home, was licked but loyal. He fought with the British 
Army and went back after we had trimmed them. This Society 
and all similar organizations, I take it, does not exist merely to 
keep alive something that has come to you from the past, except 
as you can pass on the inspiration that you have received to those 
who are to come. In other words, the vision that comes to you 
out of the past is a thing that inspires and impels you towards 
the problems of the future. Our men overseas have seen a 
vision. I want to preach tliis at every possible opportunity. 
They are coming home changed. They are coming home with a 
clearer vision. A man does not go through hell or ascend his 
Mount of Calvary without being somewhat changed in his inner 
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life. They are coming back to expect something from all of us 
who have been back here, all you who have borne the burden and 
heat of the day here and made so splendidly possible their achieve- 
ments overseas. They are comii^ back with a real vision of 
Americanism that is to my mind the cure for Bolshevism and 
Socialism. No other expedient can solve the problem but red- 
blooded, clear-visioned Americanism. Those men have taken 
patriotism from the realm of fact and history and put it in the 
hearts of persons who have lived for it, suffered for it and died 
for it. Patriotism for them means not the recital of history, but 
sacrifice and service. They are coming hack expectii^ you who 
have kept the faith here are going to make real and worth while 
their sacrifices there. Instead of America's problems having 
been solved by the signing of the treaty of that peace whidi is to 
come, her problems have just begun, and I feel that particularly 
because only in the middle of last week a naturalized citizen of 
these United States said to me on Market Street, "There is 
no damn difference between French and Germans." I have seen 
both and so have you, and tlie American who today can see no 
damn difference between French and German is unfit to receive 
those blessings that come to him from his American citizenship. 
In other words, our new Declaration of Independence must 
include these things, that they who are unworthy to bold our 
citizenship shall be deprived of its benefits; that he who took 
Americanism in preference to intenmient is not an American at 
heart and has no part in our institutions, and that he shall be 
deported. That is the thing for which Aese men fought, and by- 
products of the war, le^ues of nations and all else I am not at 
all concerned in. They went over there to make real the prin- 
ciples which the fathers and founders of this Republic nude 
real. Only last week I saw in a Philadelphia newspaper what was 
supposed to be a facetious cartoon with the statement above it 
"What would the founders of the Republic and fatliers say to 
this?" It has become fashionable in some parts of our Common- 
wealth to deride the founders of the Commonwealth or the Re- 
public. I cannot say it is a matter of my Christian faith, but it is 
a matter of my political faith to believe that those men were 
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inspired by God. The problems of the present cannot be read in 
the ju(^;ment of the future, for the future is yet to be, but the 
problems of the present can be solved by the experience of the 
past, and God help us when we wander so far from the experience 
of the past as to speak sneeringly or lightly of those good men 
who, under God, made the things that we enjoy today, and for 
which men lived, suffered and died overseas. It is your job and 
my job and the job of every man, who believes in all for which 
this Republic stands, to preach insistently, in season and out of 
season, whether as Republican or Democrat, the fundamental 
principles of true Americanism, to which end we should devote 
our churches, our societies, our business relations, and do 
it willingly, because what are these in the view of those fine 
men, God bless them, who in the language of Uncoln gave the 
last full measure of their devotion, who gave up their social 
opportunities, their business privileges, and in many cases their 
posterity, in order that you and I and those who come after us 
might prize particularly that great gift which God gave us in our 
American citizenship. 

Mr. Etling: I move a vote of thanks to the two officers who 
have just addressed us. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

The President: We thank you unanimously for the very 
interesting and eloquent addresses you have given us to-night. 
They have been much enjoyed and will long be remembered. 

On motion, adjourned. 

J. Granville Lbach, 

President. 
George Cuthbert Gillespie, 
Secretary, 
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THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL SERMON 

PBIACHCD BEPOKB THI 

Pemtsylvania Society of Sons of the Revolution 

CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA 
On December 15, 1918 

Rev. Henry Martyn Medary 



"Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ." — 1 Corinthians 15:57. 

We associate these words, most naturally, with the con- 
quest of death in the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead ; and we connect them, too, with the service for the burial 
of the dead, for they have formed a part of that service for 
upwards of three hundred years. But they may be interpreted 
so as to throw light upon things that have occurred more recently 
than the Resurrection, althot^h bearing a more intimate relation 
to it than we sometimes suspect ; and upon events that ordinarily 
are far more joyous than the committal of the bodies of our 
friends to the ground. 

The ascription of thanks to God by the Apostle who 
preached the "Gospel of the Resurrection," while it seems so 
simple is, in fact, somewhat complex. It has two distinct parts, 
one of which is appealing, and quite easy of application ; and the 
other, on close examination, hard, and even repelling, when we 
attempt a thoroughgoing application of it to the circtmistances 
of our lives. 

The first part of the verse gives thanks to God who gives us 
the victory. If we stop there, the matter is easy. It isn't a very 
difficult thing to give thanks for victory. Recent events, in con- 
nection with the spontaneous celebration of the signing of the 
armistice which virtually closed the great war, proved conclusively 
that when the news of victory comes the most natural thing in 
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the world for people to do is to indicate by their actions, fan- 
tastic as they may be at times, that they are thankful, grateful, 
joyous, happy. Wholly apart from religion and churches, there 
was a great, nation-wide demonstration of thanks^ving. And 
among those who were religiously inclined that jubilation was 
expressed in some such form as "Thank God." Many people 
who seldom do so at other times flocked into their churches, to 
give clear and definite expression to their thanksgiving, believing 
that it was God indeed who had given the victory to the Allied 
nations. 

It seems to me that there are one or two observations that 
ought to be made as we think of such a demonstration, and 
describe it in these words of St. Paul, omitting the closing phrase. 
In the first place, a striking characteristic of the Teutons in recent 
times has been the thanking of God for victory. If we stop 
there, we are quite in accord with the fundamental principles of 
their philosophy of thanksgiving. Of course it is profoundly true 
that we believe our thanksgiving to be justified because the vic- 
tory over which we rejoice is the triumph over what appears 
to us to be, without question, the cause of righteousness. But it 
is fair, I believe, to ask what was uppermost in our minds when 
we sang our hymns of praise — right and justice? or mere victory? 
In other words, how far are we in accord with those whom we 
have opposed ? Their religion has been, and is still, as far as we 
can see, the religion of success. To what extent is our religion a 
religion of success? Sometimes it seems as though that were 
a question that is easier to evade than to answer. 

We have seen the spectacle of nations who have joined the 
fray because they were convinced that those with whom they cast 
their lot would triumph without any doubt. This has been made 
clear by their withdrawal when they discovered that the down- 
fall of their more powerful allies was inevitable. And, again, we 
have seen nations remain neutral with no higher motive than the 
uncertainty of the final outcome of the struggle. In all these 
instances it was wholly a question of victory, and never one of 
righteousness. There was a time when many men feared that the 
call of righteousness and justice and humanity was not loud 
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enough for our own nation to heed ; but, thank God, that time 
has gone and we entered the lists with a wholehearted enHiusiasm. 
We knew that the victory had to be won before righteousness 
could be triumphant ; but our first interest was in the right — the 
goal, the end of it all — and not just in victory itself. Again, 
how far are <Ul of us in full accord with this ideal? Is it the 
ideal of the whole body of the people, or of a few of its fine 
spirits only? 

Then, too, thanks for victory is very often the almost exact 
equivalent of thanks for peace. Peace as a social phenomenon is 
of more than questionable value ; but peace as a condition of the 
national or individual soul is of inestimable worth. When we 
speak of the Prince of Peace we don't mean one who by some 
sort of sheer power is able to compel men to refrain from injur- 
ing each other, even though their lives are wholly at variance ; 
but we mean one who is able, in the long run, to influence men 
so that they will "do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly 
with their God." That, and that only, will bring ultimate peace. 
Real peace is the outcome of harmony, and not of compulsion. 
A truce and a peace are not synonymous by any means. We may 
fairly ask, then, of what value is peace in itself? It is comfort- 
able, I know ; and it is relaxing, and enjoyable, and all that ; but 
what is it really worth? Very little, if anything, unless it is the 
outcome of the triumph of righteousness. Victory, to be of real 
value, must be the victory of right, and not simply the victory 
of one's dag. While it is not probable, it is at least conceivable, 
that the nation's flag might go forth to justify an unworthy 
cause. I say it is improbable. I go further, and say it is 
impossible for it to do such a thing while the nation, as a whole, 
is what it is, and while its flag stands for what it does, namely, 
those great and divine principles of human right which our 
fathers wrote into the Charter under which we live. But is it 
quite fair to ask whether we are always careful to keep our flag 
unstained? And have we a flxed determination that it shall 
always be so? We could [K>int to instances of rank injustice that 
have gone unpunished, and to cases of cruel oppression that have 
brought no adequate rebuke; and we know of tendencies that 
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are seething tinderneath the apparently tranquil surface of the 
nation's life that are the veiy denial of all that we believe in so 
firmly. Are we absolutely determined to wipe out these stains, 
at whatever cost; or are we willing to overlook them when 
their removal cuts across our own selfish interests? They may be 
only the inevitable disturbances of society; the unavoidable 
roughness of any otherwise good and smooth process ; or ^ey 
may be like the decayed spot in the fair-appearing fruit; or like 
the deep-seated cancer that brings death in the midst of life. 
Which shall we make it? Our indifference or our selfishness on 
the one hand, or our vigilance and determination on the other, 
will determine. A flag is not glorious because it is ours; neither 
is it unsullied because it belongs to any given people. It is un- 
stained and beautiful only as its colors are the spectrum of the 
ray^ of the Sun of Righteousness ; only as it reflects the light of 
the Divine Will. 

The second part of the verse tells us that our thanks for 
victory are due to God because that victory has come "throu^ 
Jesus Christ our Lord," Now, just what does ttiat mean? It is 
so familiar a phrase that it is almost trite. The Christian Church 
has been sasrir^ that at the end of her prayers through most of 
the Christian centuries; and we have been making it our plea 
since first we learned to pray at all. Has it any definite meaning 
for us, and, if so, what is it? If it is a mere formal plea, 
it is not very difficult. Perhaps some regard it as a reflection 
of an abstruse theological consideration, that has for its basis 
a "transaction" that is necessary for the accomplishment of 
man's salvation ; something that has been done for us, and apart 
from us, and which we are required to "plead" in order to make 
our prayer acceptable. In that case again, it is not a hard task. 
But if it is the presentation of the idea that what has been done, 
or what is to be done, has been, or if accomplished by walking in 
the footsteps of Christ, then it is not easy at all — it is decidedly 
hard. It would mean, in this case, that victory has come in the 
same way that it came to Jesus, and as the result of the same 
way of life. And it would mean that all future victories worth 
having, and worth thanking God for, will come in the same way. 
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The actual ciFCumstances may not always be the same, or alwasrs 
be distressii^, but the process will be essentially the same. 

The finest types of manhood, and womanhood, and sainthood, 
have always been produced tmder the influence of stress, and 
opposition, and hard circumstances. During the first centuries 
of Christian history there were times when persecution was un- 
known for decades at a time, and people grew up without 
knowing what it was to suffer for their Master. But when the 
supreme test came, and the choice between Diana and the wild 
beasts, many chose Diana ; and it became one of the great prob- 
lems of the Church to know how to treat those who thus lapsed 
from their faith. Ease and comfort didn't make strong Chris- 
tians ; nor does it make for stret^th of any kind. When the world 
enjo3r3 peace, it must iind hard tasks for men, that will tax all 
their resources. What men are like the pioneers who faced bleak 
land, the unturned soil, the vii^n forest, the wild beast, and the 
scourge? 

More than thirty years ^o John Fiske, in considering the 
Destiny of Man and the principles that underlie his progress, said : 
"The Master knew full well that the time was not yet ripe— that 
He brought not peace, but a sword. But He preached, neverthe- 
less, that gospel of great joy which is by and by to be realized by 
toiling humanity, and He announced ethical principles fit for 
the time that is comii^. The great originality of His teaching, 
and the feature that has chiefly given it power in the world, 
lay in the distinctness with which He conceived a state of society 
from which every vestige of strife, and the modes of behavior 
adapted to ages of strife, shall be utterly and forever swept 
away. Through misery that has seemed unendurable, and tur^ 
moil that has seemed endless, men have thought on that gracious 
life, and its sublime ideal, and have taken comfort in the sweetly 
solemn message of "peace on earth and good will to men." 
Through misery and turmoil — peace and good will; that is the 
point And in whose life was there more of misery and turmoil 
than in the life of Jesus Christ? 

But how has this recent victory been won ? In precisely the 
same way. Four years ago, just after the beginning of the 
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war, a neighbor said to me : "Foolish little Belgium." I would 
say in all reverence: "Divine little Belgium." Not that all her 
sons are faultless, but that she possessed a national soul that beat 
in unison with the Divine soul. She had, and she exhibited, the 
spirit of the Christ. She did what He did. She stood by the 
right and she counted not the cost. She bled and died, but never 
flinched. And in varying degrees the same is true of France, and 
of England, and of Italy. 

There were those who were inclined to attribute the same 
spirit to the enemy, and to believe that she, too, was willii^ to 
shed her last drop of blood for her ideal of world supremacy and 
Divine Right; and that it became only a question of determining 
which group was right and which wrong. But how has the veil 
been lifted ? When her "wingless victory," the symbol of success 
that cannot depart, took to herself wings and flew away, her 
spirit of sacrifice vanished, and she was no longer willing to give 
up a dollar, or a drop of blood for her cause. 

And where do we stand? For it is our life, and our charac- 
ter, and our destiny that we are supremely concerned with at this 
moment. We had a share in all this suiTering — a comparatively 
small share. We have lost men who were as dear to their friends 
and their kinsfolk as Frenchmen, Englishmen, or Fleming; and 
we have accepted our loss well. But we know nothing of the 
devastation, and wanton cruelty, and diabolical persecution that 
Western Europe has suffered, except throu^ what we have read. 
Do we realize in any adequate fashion what it would mean for 
the whole population of this city to be driven out tmder fire, 
and for men to be killed and women shamed, and all starved on 
that forced retreat ; and then perhaps to come back long afterward 
to find only a desolate tract of ruins where once stood a city of 
homes and industry? And then multiply that by scores, or even 
hundreds. I say, what would we have done? Would we, when 
the end of the bloody and fiery revel came, thank God because 
He gave us the victory — not in spite of all this frightful ordeal, 
but because of it, and through it, by reason of it? That is the 
test. Our fathers stood that test when diey laid the foundations 
of this nation. They willingly paid the price of all that is worth 
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while. And what they did for America the people of the Allied 
nations have done for the lai^r family of the world. Are we 
tired of the test ; do we weary of the pressure, of are we willing 
to endure more, and endure it patiently, that out of the chaos and 
turmoil of today there may come a new earth in the days to come? 
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address of 

Rev, Charles Wadsworth, Jr., D. D. 

delivered at thb reception 

TO 

SOLDIERS, SAILORS AND MARINES 



The Sons of the Revolution, whose privilege it is to be the 
hosts this evening, are the descendants of the soldiers and sailors 
of the first army of the Republic. The guests tonight are the 
soldiers and sailors of the last army of the Republic. Therefore, 
on this occasion we, the representatives of the first army, welcome 
and entertain you, the representatives of the last. 

There are several points of resemblance between the lirst 
army and the last. 

Both armies were dtisen armies. The regiments of 1776, 
like the regiments of 1918, were recruited from all spheres, ranks 
and conditions of life; from the shops, from the farms, from 
the stores, from the office, from the professions, from cities, 
from vill^es and from the isolations of the frontier wilderness. 
The first army was drawn from the people of every colony from 
Maine to Geoi^a, just as the last army was made up of people 
from every State from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific 

Moreover, the first army and the last army both fought for 
the same thing — American Independence. The first army fought 
to win that independence from the fool of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, George the Third, who stood for the Divine Right of Kings, 
and claimed to be appointed by God to reign and rule. The last 
army fought to maintain and preserve American independence 
against the fool and criminal of the Twentieth Century, William 
Hohenzollem, who stood for the same puerile falsehood, and 
claimed to be aftpointed by God to rule and to reign. So across 
150 years the soldiers of the Revolution and the soldiers of today 
clasp hands as comrades lighting for the same great treasure, 
American Independence. 

HI 
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There were some points of difference between the army of 
1776 and the army of 1918. 

There was no age limit in the first American army. In that 
anny a soldier of sixty marched next to a lad of sixteen. From 
the town of Watertmry, Connecticut, came a typical company. 
"A number of aged gentlemen," says the record, "oi^^nized 
themselves," and went out to join the American forces. There 
were twenty-four of them, and their united ages added together 
made more than a thousand years. Ail were married and left 
behind them 159 children and grandchildren. A Brunswick 
officer wrote concerning a regiment he saw : "There were many 
men fifty or sixty years old, who had never been to war, but 
whose hearts were in the enterprise, and who were not to be 
made light of." Another describes a regiment he observed as 
"havii^ in it heads of families, many of them past the meridian 
of life, carrying fowling pieces, even duck guns, in place of 
carbines and sabres." 

That calls attention to another point of difference : The sol- 
diers of the first army were wretchedly equipped. They had no 
comforts. Often they were without tents and blankets. Their 
clothes, originally homespun, socm were in ra^. Their socks and 
shoes were even worse. Many went barefoot in winter when the 
thermometer was below zero. When the Canadian expedition 
returned, entire regiments did not have one whole pair of 
breeches. The food of these soldiers was often inconceivably 
meagre. At Valley Foi^e, gruesome humor was manifested. An 
ofli'^er saw some soldiers cooking somethii^ over a fire. WtHider- 
ing how they could have gotten any food, he asked them what 
they were boiling in their kettle. They replied, "Stones. There 
is surely strength in stones; and we are trying, if we cannot 
extract it." The hospital equipment was frequently pitiable, 
there hting no drugs, no shelters, no transportation, and, some- 
times no care. Most serious of all was their lack of weapons, 
which, for a long time, was utterly insufficient. One Colonel 
wrote to his Congress, "Gentlemen, I want arms. I have no more 
than no in the regiment. For God's sake exert yourselves." The 
guns which they did have were hand-made, some times the work 
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of a local blacksmith, of various patterns, so that parts broken 
or lost could not be replaced. Many of the guns purchased were 
very bad. A Colonel reported that, out of thirty-three receivjJ 
by him which he had tested, sixteen had burst. The old muskets, 
as you know, were flintlocks, and the flint which made the spark 
by which the gun was flred was i very important factor. Much 
depended upon the quality of the flint. Some flints crumbled 
almost immediately and would not cause a spark. Even the best 
flint could fire only sixty rounds before it had to be resharpened. 
Congress at last had to appoint a committee to investigate the 
matter of flints, and this committee had voluminous correspond- 
ence. They tested the qualities of black flint, red flint, yellow 
and green, Anally deciding that the black was the best, and order- 
iog thirty thousand black flints, which were sent to General 
Washington, a requisition which seems to us curious. The lack 
of ammunition was very serious. The first anny at the b^inning 
had ahnost no powder and no means of making any. In order 
to provide bullets, patriotic citizens of Philadelphia took the lead 
weights from their windows, and also the lead spouts, gutters 
and ornaments from their houses. In view of the meagre equip- 
ment of the first army, it is one of the wonders of history that 
the Revolution did not collapse. The condition of those old 
soldiers reminds me of an anecdote. A captain was conducting 
a class in military instruction, and had been explaining the 
meaning of strategy. He wanted to see how much his men had 
understood, so he called upon an Irish Sergeant in the company 
and said : "Murp4iy, give an example of strategy," and Murphy 
replied : "If you were surrounded so you could not escape, and 
the enemy was charging upon you and you had no ammunition, 
it would be strategy if you did not let the enemy know, but kept 
on 6ring just the same." That was about what the old Con- 
tinentals often had to do when they were out of ammunition; 
they had to keep on firing just the same. They had to endure 
terrible hardships, and nothing but the magnificent character 
and leadership of their great commander, George Washington, 
together with their own splendid heroism, enabled them to over- 
couM their handicaps and win their victory. 
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The soldiers of 1776 had two merits which counted for a 
great deal in their struggle. 

First, They were good shots. They knew how to use the 
rifle. Some soldiers use the rifle in such a way as to be more of 
a menace to their friends than to their enemies. A man went to 
a doctor to have a bad black eye cared for. The doctor asked him, 
"How did you get a black eye ?' The man seemed rather em- 
barrassed and reluctant to explain. The doctor laughed and said, 
"So you have been flghtii^;, have you?" The man was a respect- 
able citizen, and did not want any scandal to get abroad, so he 
replied, "No, I have not been fighting. If you must know, my 
wife gave me Hiis black eye." "Your wife 1" exclaimed the doctor, 
"how in the world did she do it?" "Oh!" said the man rather 
shamefacedly, "she threw a stone and hit me." "Well," answered 
the doctor, "that's the first time I ever heard of a woman hittti^ 
what she aimed at." "She did not hit what she aimed at," earn- 
estly corrected the man. "She wasn't aiming at me. She was 
aiming at a hen on the other side of the street." The way some 
soldiers shoot, they may aim at an enemy on the other side of a 
field and be likely to hit a comrade next to them. The old soldiers 
of 1776 were not such marksmen. One in every three had been 
a skillful shot from boyhood. They had lived in sparsely settled 
regions, and the rifle bad played an important part in the economy 
of the family. Lads of ten in frontier homes were given a rifle 
and some bullets and sent out to get the dinner. Woe to them if 
they did not account for every bullet with a squirrel or a turkey. 
Those graduated from such training did not waste ammunition. 
They did not fire in the, air. They always singled out an indi- 
vidual mark, so that every grain in their little bit of powder did 
its work, and every bullet in their meagre supply reached some 
billet. 

Second, The second merit which those old soldiers had was 
their personal character. It was the man behind the gun that won 
the War of the Revolution. Quite recently some wicked slanders 
have been uttered by contemptible pacifists and demagogues cast- 
ing slurs upon the soldiers of Washington, one shameless calum- 
niator declaring that they were on a par with the Mexican 
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brigands of Villa, There never was a more outrageous falsehood. 
Trevelyan, the English historian, and member of the English 
Parliament, testifies to the noble worth of those old soldiers. 
"The vast majority," he says, "were as decent and worthy people 
as ever marched," Shame on the recreant American who could 
lie about the heroes of the Revolution! They were men of 
genuine religion and patriotism. In them the two were one. 
Their religion was patriotic, and their patriotism was religious. 
They went thou^ times which tried the soul and tested out m^- 
hood. They stood the test. They were weighed in pitiless 
scales and not found wanting. They had that within which 
made them unconquerable. A London paper offered a prize for 
the ttest deiinition of pluck. The definition which was awarded 
the palm was "Pluck is fitting with the scabbard after the sword 
is broken." These old soldiers had that pluck. After their 
sword was broken, nay, even when they did not have any sword 
to begin with, they fought gallantly with the scabbard, or with 
any makeshift of a weapon. Another definition of pluck given 
honorable mention in that contest was: "Pluck is that which 
keeps a man up when he is down." Tlie soldiers of the first army 
had something which kept them up when they were down. Their 
patriotic religion, their religious patriotism, kept them up, made 
them valiant in action, and resolute in adversity. They won out 
in their struggle, and then, after the victory, they went home 
determined to do their share in making the country which they 
had saved worthy of the signal favors accorded to it by Provi- 
dence. 

And in this the soldiers of the first army are an example to 
the soldiers of the last army. The war is over. What will the 
soldiers do? What will those on the other side do when they 
return? What will you do when you go back to civil life? 
Some of you did not get a chance to fight in France. You regret 
that ; but I want to say you rendered a patriotic service at home 
by your spirit, your devotion and discipline. Your presence in 
this country helped to win the victory in Europe. The hideous 
Huns knew you were over here, millions of you, ready and eager 
to go after them over there, so that they had no chance to escape. 
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This knowledge helped to break down their morale. We welcome 
you tonight as patriots who did your bit. And now that peace 
has come, what will you do when you lay aside the uniform and 
go back to civil life? The old soldiers of the Revolution, after 
they had won their victory, went home resolved to make the 
country worthy of the favors of Providence. May that resolu- 
tion and purpose be in your hearts. 

We know now, we ought to know, what Uberty and Peace 
cost. I am thinking of the tens of thousands of noble lads who 
will not come back, whose magnificent bodies lie mouldering in 
the soil of France at this moment. Ah 1 they were gallant heroes. 
They loved life. It was pleasant for their eyes to behold the sun. 
The beauty of the world was dear to them. They had hopes and 
ambitions. They had loved ones to whom they longed to return. 
Many a time they sang "The Long Trail" with tears in their 
hearts. They gave up everything. With sublime consecration 
they made the supreme sacrifice. Surely Liberty and Peace are 
sacred because of the awful cost at which they have been secured 
for us. Your work for the country is not finished. It is only 
beginning as you return to your homes. This nation, saved by 
such appalling sacrifices abroad, is threatened today at home by 
foes as hateful and criminal as even the German Huns. The 
revolutionary anarchist threatens its blood-bought institutions of 
freedom. The grafting politician threatens its independence. 
The treacherous, power-seeking demagt^e threatens its con- 
stitutional liberty. In the name of the splendid young heroes 
who have shed their blood within the last three months for 
these treasures of the Republic; in view of the immeasurable 
sacrifice and cost required to preserve these things for this 
Nation, let us here solemnly resolve, as the old Revolutionary 
heroes resolved when their war ended, that we will do our utmost 
to save our country from the perils menacing it at home, the 
anarchist, the demagogue, the politician ; and let us highly deter- 
mine ilk patriotic devotion to make this country whidi these 
heroes saved worthy of these priceless treasures of liberty and 
Peace, for which they so sublimely gave their lives. 
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